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“Fleet  Financial  Group  has 
always  had  a  vision  to  be  one  of 
the  most  successful  financial  ser¬ 
vices  companies  in  the  country. 
Our  diversification  strategy  is  what’s 
getting  us  there.  Today  we  have 
offices  nationwide,  and  specialties 


in  everything  from  mortgage  bank¬ 
ing  to  diversified  investment  services. 

“However,  as  Fleet  grew,  so  did 
the  complexity  of  our  problems. 
We  realized  that  what  we  needed 
was  not  just  better  technology.  But 
better  business  solutions. 

T  A  L. 


"We  discovered  a  company  who 
could  deliver  both:  Digital. 

“They’ve  worked  with  us  on  some 
really  tough  projects.  Like  the  com¬ 
plete  automation  of  our  precious 
metals  unit,  and  a  corporate-wide 
management  reporting  system. 


D  I  G  I 


THE 


OPEN  10  NEW  WAYS 
B  BUSINESS. 


©DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION,  1992.  THE  DIGITAL  LOGO  IS  A  TRADEMARK  OF  DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION. 


“And  they’ve  always  come 
through,  even  if  it  s  meant  consult¬ 
ing  with  other  vendors.  That’s  what 
makes  Digital  different. 

“Digital  is  open  to  any  solution; 
as  long  as  it's  the  right  solution.  A 
flexible  approach  makes  them, 


and  their  customers,  successful 
every  time. 

“It  always  seems  that  Digital 
goes  beyond  our  highest  ex¬ 
pectations.  For  Fleet,  it’s 
made  all  the  difference  in  the 
world.’’ 


To  1  earn  more  about  how 
Digital  can  open  your  com¬ 
pany  to  new  ways  of  doing 
business,  call  1-800-DEC-INFO, 
ext.  92.  Or  contact  your  local 
Digital 
sales  office. 


J 


CA90s 


The  freedom  to  choose  the  best  applications  without  wor¬ 
rying  about  hardware  constraints. 

The  freedom  to  right-size  your  entire  com¬ 
puting  environment  with  the  best  mix  of  hard¬ 
ware  platforms. 

And  the  freedom  to  integrate  and  automate  all  your 
applications  across  the  many  proprietary,  closed  environ¬ 
ments  you  face  today  It’s  all  there  inside  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  architecture  ever  developed:  CA90s. 

The  only  architecture  that  supports  every  major  hard¬ 
ware  platform  including  IBM,  Digital,  Hewlett-Packard, 


No  Fences.  No  Boundaries 

No  Limits.  Thats 
The  Fteedom  Of  CA90s. 


Apple,  Fujitsu,  Bull,  Data  General,  Thndem  and  Hitachi. 
All  the  major  operating  systems:  MVS,  VSE,  VM,  VMS, 
UNIX,  APPLE,  WINDOWS,  DOS  and  OS/2. 

And  the  world’s  broadest  range  of  integrated  software 
solutions,  covering  systems  management,  information 
management  and  business  applications. 

If  you’re  tired  of  being  fenced  in,  call  1-800 -CALL  CAI 
for  complete  information  on  ■  _  _  _  _  _____ 

ca90s  (COMPUTER 

The  architecture  that  can  DISSOCIATES 

set  you  free.  Software  superior  by  design. 


mm 


©Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.  One  Computer  Associates  Plaza,  Islandia,  NY  11788-7000.  All  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 
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People  Who  Need  People 

Don’t  let  the  job  drought  fool  you:  When  the 
weather  finally  changes,  CIOs  will  be  hurting 
for  new  talent.  But  the  current  upheavals  and 
uncertainties  in  the  field  are  turning  the  next 
generation  of  IS  personnel  away. 

By  Mickey  Williamson 
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When  rewards 
go  wrong  66 


FEATURES 


Improving  Your  Holding  Patterns 

Once  upon  a  time,  employees  signed  on  with  a 
company  hoping  they  had  found  a  place  to  hang 
their  hats  for  good.  Today,  CIOs  trying  to  retain 
their  best  workers  must  cope  with  shifting  loy¬ 
alties,  new  priorities  and  sagging  morale. 

By  Mickey  Williamson 

The  Correct  Carrot 

Managers  who  misuse  the  system  of  rewards 
may  inadvertently  discourage  the  very  behavior 
they  want  to  promote. 

By  Mickey  Williamson 

A  Survivor’s  Story 

The  decision  to  outsource  Meredith  Corp.’s  IS 
services  to  EDS  could  have  meant  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  long  goodbye  for  CIO  Terry  Marks- 
berry.  But  the  media  group’s  top  IS  executive 
not  only  survived — he  thrived. 

By  Mickey  Williamson 


“Everybody’s 
an  expert” 

74 


60 


66 


70 


Reengineering  the  Turf 

Now  that  the  boundaries  between  IS  and  user 
organizations  are  inexorably  being  redrawn, 

CIOs  face  a  new  world  order  that  calls  for  deft¬ 
ness,  teamwork  and  flexibility. 

By  David  Freedman 

MORE  ►  ►  ► 
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The  Compaq  ProSig 
The  Same  Impact  As' 


Not  long  ago,  we  introduced  PCs  that  established  us 
as  the  new  leader  in  affordable  computing.  To  that  we 
now  add  the  COMPAQ  ProSignia  Family  of  PC  Servers: 
delivering  a  new  level  of  performance,  affordability 
and  support  by  establishing  a  new  class  of  PC  servers. 

Ironically,  the  more  support.  All  at  an  excep- 


starters,  /A 
V. 

the  COM  PA' 


critical  your  PC  network 
becomes,  the  more  likely 
your  network  server  will 
prove  inadequate. 

The  faster  you  need 
something,  the  slower  it 
delivers.  When  it’s  time  to 
upgrade  or  expand,  you 
find  yourself  at  the  tech¬ 
nological  equivalent  of  a 
dead-end  street. 

Which,  needless  to  say, 
can  be  a  problem. 

What  you  need  is  an 
easy-to-manage  system  of¬ 
fering  high  performance, 
flexibility  and  extended 


tional  price. 

In  other  words,  a  break¬ 
through. 

In  still  other  words,  the 
new  COMPAQ  ProSignia. 


ProSignia  486/33--^ 
outperforms  comp^ra-^ 
bly  configured  IBM  and 
Dell  servers  by  83%  and 
64%,  respectively*  (Both 
of  which,  by  the  way,  are 
much  more  expensive.) 

In  not-so-simple  terms, 
here’s  how  we  did  it: 

COMPAQ  ProSignia 
disk-configured  models 
come  standard  with  an  all- 
new  32 -Bit  Fast-SCSI-2 
Controller  that  performs 
twice  as  fast  as  old  SCSI 
technology.  As  well  as  a 
preinstalled,  COMPAQ 
32-Bit  NetFlex  Controller 
that  works  with  Ethernet 
or  Token  Ring.  And  for 
those  who  require  truly 

©1992  Compaq  Computer  Corporation.  All  Rights  Reserved.  COMPAQ  Registered  US  Patent  and  Trademark  Office.  ProSignia,  NetFlex  and  CompaqCare  are  trademarks  of 
Compaq  Computer  Corporation.  Product  names  mentioned  herein  may  be  trademarks  and/or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  ’Results  from  running  PC 
Week  File  Server  Shootout  test.  All  products  with  16  MB  of  RAM.  COMPAQ  ProSignia  with  integrated  32  -Bit  Fast- SCSI- 2  Controller  and  four  550MB  Fast- SCSI- 2  Hard  Drives. 
Dell  PowerLine  450SE  with  Dell  SCSI  Controller  and  four  650MB  SCSI  Hard  Drives.  IBM  PS/2  XP486/50  Model  95  with  IBM  SCSI  Controller  and  four  400MB  SCSI  Hard 


PROCESSORS:  chip  upgradable 
486/33  or  486DX2  / 66  EXPAN¬ 
SION:  7  32-Bit  EISA  bus  master 
slots  STORAGE:  over  6GB  inter¬ 
nal  in  8  bays  HARD  DRIVES: 
Fast-SCSl-2  (330MB,  550MB, 
1.05GB),  Drive  Array  Pairs  (680A1B, 
1.02GB),  IDE  (210MB,  340MB, 
510MB)  DRIVE  CONTROLLER: 
Integrated  or  optional  32~Bit 
Fast-SCSl-2,  IDA-2,  or  Integrated 
IDE  (on  models  1/EL  and  340/  W) 
NETWORK  CONTROLLER: 
Preinstalled  32-Bit  NetFlex  Control¬ 
ler  SERVER  MANAGEMENT: 
INSIGHT  Server  Management 
Framework  RAM:  4- 128A1B  oj 
industry-standard  SIMMS  WAR¬ 
RANTY:  Free  three -year,  parts  and 
labor,  on-site ••  warranty  SUP¬ 
PORT:  Free  24-hour,  7-day  hard¬ 
ware  support,  optional  multi-vendor 
network  operating  system  support. 


r-rl  r-M 


rver.We  Expect  It  To  Have 
cently  Introduced  PCs. 


extraordinary  capabilities 
-  we  offer  an  optional  32-Bit 
IDA-2  Controller. 

All  of  which  means  it 
takes  a  lot  less  time  to  get 
a  lot  more  done.  No  more 


maintain  better  control 
over  your  entire  network, 
but  can  also  anticipate, 
and  help  prevent,  poten¬ 
tial  problems. 

The  simple  translation: 


7-day-a-week  technical 
support.  Free. 

CompaqCare  also  now 
includes  our  optional  Ad 
vanced  Network  Support 
Agreement,  a  comprehen 


waiting  for  files.  No 
more  staring 


Fewer  headaches.  For  you. 
For  users.  Forever. 

We’ve  even  turned 


at  a  com 


stares  just  as 
blankly  back. 

The  COMPAQ 
ProSignia  is  also  the 
first  affordable  PC  server 
incorporating  advanced 
management  technolo¬ 
gies.  Included  is  a  set  of 
simple-to-use  features 
that  not  only  help  you 


up  the  volume  on  our  ser¬ 
vice  and  support  program. 
You  get  a  full  three -year, 
on-site  limited  warranty, 
as  well  as  24-hour-a-day, 


sive  selection  of  systems- 
related  support  services 
that  can  be  customized 
to  meet  your  needs. 

To  learn  how  easy  it 
is  to  get  up  and 
running,  just  call 
1-800-345-1518 
in  the  U.S.,  or 
1-800-263-5868 
in  Canada. 

You’ll  find  out  why 
the  COMPAQ  ProSignia 
represents  such  an  excep¬ 
tional  value.  And  why  it 
will  undoubtedly  make  a 
big  impression.  On  the 
marketplace,  and  on  you. 


Drives. **This  service,  provided  by  Contracted  Service  Providers,  is  specific  to  hardware  products  and  may  not  be  available  in  certain  geographic  locations.  Consult  the  Compaq 
Customer  Support  Center  for  details.  tSuggested  retail  price;  reseller  price  may  vary;  price  indicated  is  for  non-disk-configured  COMPAQ  ProSignia  486/3  3  Model  1  /  EL,  not 
pictured  here ;  monitor,  NetFlex  Controller  not  included .  Models  including  hard  drive  and  NetFlex  Controller  start  under  $4500 .  The  Intel  Inside  logo  is  a  registered  trademark 
of  Intel  Corporation. 


The  COMPAQProSignia  starts  at  under 
$2,700f  and  is  designed,  tested  and 
certified  to  run  NetWare flawlessly.  We 
even  offer  NetWare  from  Compaq  to  op¬ 
timize  server  management  capabilities. 


With  only  industry-standard  technolo¬ 
gies  and  an  easy-to-upgrade processor 
path,  the  COMPAQProSignia provides 
a  cost-effective  way  to  meet  today’s 
needs  today.  And  tomorrows  tomorrow. 


comPAa 


These  Routers  Won’t  Let 
Your  Network  Down 


No  Single  Point  of  Failure.  Ensure  that  your  network  stays  up, 
even  if  a  single  component  fails,  with  extensive  hardware  and  software 
redundancy,  as  well  as  fault  isolation  and  recovery  capabilities. 


Unsurpassed  Connectivity 
and  Interoperability. 

Create  one  seamless  internet¬ 
work  with  support  for  every 
major  LAN  and  WAN  med¬ 
ium  and  protocol,  including  SNA. 


On-line  Operational 
Servicing  (Hot  Swap). 

Easily  replace  any  hardware 
module  without  taking  the 
router  out  of  service. 


SNMP  Node  Management. 

Configure,  monitor  and  con¬ 
trol  the  router  from  a  remote 
PC  or  workstation  with  our  ' ' 
windows-based  Site  Manager. 
It’s  as  easy  as  “point  and  click.” 


Industry-Leading 

Performance. 

Minimize  application  response 
times  with  forwarding  perform¬ 
ance  that  scales  to  480,000  pps. 
•  Our  unique  symmetric  multi¬ 
processor  architecture  utilizes 
MC68040-based  Fast  Routing 
Engines  and  our  1  Gbps 
Parallel  Packet  Express. 


On-line  Dynamic 
Reconfiguration. 

Quickly  change  any  config¬ 
uration  parameter  without 
taking  the  router  off-line  or 
rebooting. 


Network  Security. 

Control  access  to  networks, 
applications,  servers  and 
individual  users  easily  and 
effectively  using  our  Uniform 
Traffic  Filters. 


Investment  Protection.  Satisfy  your  growing  network  needs  by 
adding  software  and  hardware  modules  to  our  scalable  systems,  rather 
than  buying  new  routers.  Our  commitment  to  standards  ensures 
interoperability  with  other  products,  now  and  in  the  future. 


Your  company’s  success  depends  on  how  well  your  enterprise 
internetwork  supports  mission-critical  applications.  You 
need  to  keep  your  internetwork  running  all  day,  every  day, 
no  matter  how  much  traffic  it  has  to  handle.  Regardless 
of  the  number  and  type  of  protocols  it  has  to  support. 
Regardless  of  how  often  you  have  to  make 
configuration  changes.  And  regardless  of 


unexpected  malfunctions.  That’s  why  your  internetwork 
needs  the  most  technologically  advanced  routers  ever  devel¬ 
oped  -  Wellfleet’s  Backbone  Link  and  Concentrator  Nodes. 
For  more  information  and  a  free  copy  of  Wellfleet’s  Router 
Evaluator,  phone  us  today  at  1-800-448-3400,  Ext.  512W 
After  all,  you  can’t  afford  to  choose  a  router 
that  lets  your  network,  or  your  company,  down. 


When  Your  Networks  Are  Complex, 
Your  Choice  Is  Simple.™ 


©  1992  Wellfleet  Communications.  Inc..  15  Crosby  Drive.  Bedford.  MA  01730-1401  AM  rights  reserved 
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FEATURES  (continued) 


On  Location:  Karate  Shop 

How  a  Long  Island-based  maker  of  display  ter¬ 
minals  came  home  to  America  and  used  an  in¬ 
novative  shop-floor  system  to  strike  a  blow  for 
U.S.  manufacturing  competitiveness. 

By  Thomas  Kiely 


COLUMNS 


INSIGHTS:  A  DUAL  APPROACH 

CIOs  who  can  mitigate  the  rigidity  of  existing  software 
infrastructures  while  developing  long-term  plans  for 
more  fundamental  change  will  help  their  organizations 
garner  the  fullest  possible  benefits  of  business-process 
redesign. 

By  Laurence  J.  Best  and  Fred  L.  Forman 


Starting 
small  28 


FIRST  PERSON:  MAGNIFYING  THE  PROBLEM 

At  Hallmark  Cards,  standard  metrics  weren’t  providing 
an  accurate  picture  of  how  well  IS  was  servicing  its 
customers.  So  the  department  decided  to  put  its 
performance  under  a  microscope. 

By  James  R.  Johnson 


STATE  OF  THE  ART:  MIXED  MESSAGES 

With  all  sorts  of  people  using  all  manner  of  products  to 
communicate  over  all  kinds  of  networks,  it’s  a  wonder 
anyone  ever  gets  the  message. 

By  Walter  Ulrich 


34 


82 
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monitoring 
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design  16 
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Canadian  Airlines 
International  Found 
A  Strong  CASE  For 
Managing  Change. 


♦ 


In  the  rapidly  changing  world  of  the  airline  industry, 
Canadian  Airlines  International  Ltd.  understands  that  keeping  seats 
filled  and  continually  exceeding  customer  expectations  largely 
depend  on  how  well  they  manage  change.  So  when  they  wanted  to 
implement  a  state-of-the-art  frequent  flier  program  in  record  time, 
they  turned  to  IEF™  CASE  software  from  Texas  Instruments. 

The  Information  Engineering  Facility  (IEF)  offers  a  diverse  portfolio 
of  software,  which  lets  you  do  everything  from  rebuild  high- 
maintenance-cost  legacy  systems  to  develop  new  strategic  systems. 

And  do  it  more  efficiently  with  higher  quality 
Widely  recognized  as  the  leading  tool  for  achieving  integrated  CASE 
solutions,  the  IEF  helped  Canadian  Airlines  International  create 
their  Canadian  Plus®  frequent  flier  system  in  less  than  half  the  time 
it  would  have  normally  taken  to  build  it  from  scratch. 

Today,  Canadian  Airlines  International  knows  the  IEF  can  help  them 
adapt  to  change  in  other  areas  as  well.  They  realize  the  IEF  has  many 

strenoths  either  fh^n  ii  i«it  ermhlino  rerli  irerl 


J  International,  with  the  help  of  Canadian  Technology  Services 

the  IEF,  produced  an  outstanding  Canadian  Airlines  International  Ltd. 
frequent  flier  program.  Customers  get  better  service  and  Canadian 
Airlines  International  has  increased  passenger  count. 
Canadian  Airlines  International  is  just  one  of  many  companies  in  a 
diverse  range  of  industries  that  have  also  found  a  strong  CASE  for 
managing  change.  We’d  like  to  share  a  few  more  CASE  histories  with 


you.  Call  us  now  for  a  copy  of  The  IEF  at  Work.  Government 
purchasers  please  reference  GSA#GS00K92AGS5530. 

1-800-336-5236. 


Instruments 


©1992  TI 76573 

IEF  is  a  trademark  of  Texas  Instruments  Incorporated.  Canadian  Plus  is  a  registered  trademark  of 

Canadian  Airlines  International  Ltd. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


Surveys  done  by  academicians  a  dozen  years 
ago  depicted  IS  professionals  as  highly  task- 
oriented  and  generally  insular  and  noncommu- 
nicative,  avoiding  contact  with  those  outside  of 
the  IS  cocoon.  Despite  today’s  radically  changed 
business  environment,  IS  professionals  are  still 
often  viewed  as  hindrances  to  corporate  change. 
While  IT  is  considered  a  pivotal  component  of 
an  organizational  reengineering  effort,  those  crit¬ 
ical  of  IS  departments  see  IS  as  snail-paced 
when  it  comes  to  changing  itself.  This  nit-pick¬ 
ing  has  persisted  for  some  time  now,  and  sep¬ 
arating  legend  from  present  reality  is  difficult. 
Many  of  the  articles  in  CIO  magazine  have 
focused  on  the  business  acumen  of  CIOs  and  the  ways  in  which 
they  are  coaching  their  IS  staffs  to  learn  the  business  and  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  business  problems  of  the  departments  they  sup¬ 
port.  Yet  progress  on  this  front  may  not  be  advancing  fast  enough. 
Our  Strategic  Outlook  (beginning  on  Page  47)  stresses  that  being 
flexible,  receptive  and  able  to  analyze  business  processes  is  crit¬ 
ical  for  today’s  IS  professionals.  At  the  same  time,  corporate  down¬ 
sizing  efforts  and  the  need  to  develop  new  skill  sets  have  many 
IS  professionals  running  scared,  and  morale  in  many  places  is  at 
a  low  point,  Contributing  Writer  Mickey  Williamson  reports. 

Although  downsizing  looms  menacingly  on  the  horizon  at  many 
companies,  the  shortage  of  IS  professionals  is  expected  to  get 
worse.  This  presents  opportunities  for  IT  staff,  provided  they  are 
willing  to  embrace  the  open  systems  environment  and  to  learn 
new  languages  and  skills,  such  as  CASE,  object-oriented  pro¬ 
gramming  and  network  management. 

Like  other  groups  of  employees,  IS  professionals  will  need  to 
adapt  to  working  in  interdisciplinary  teams  and  interacting  regu¬ 
larly  with  departments  outside  the  IS  group.  Forward-thinking  CIOs 
are  expending  an  enormous  amount  of  energy  on  creating  a  new 
environment  that  builds  morale  and  lets  IS  staff  take  new  risks 
to  be  successful.  The  old  adage,  “Physician,  heal  thyself,”  is  op¬ 
erative  in  this  case.  The  challenge  requires  creative  thinking.  Are 
CIOs  up  to  the  task?  Well,  consider  the  alternative. 
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Jo  you’re  in  charge  of  info  systems  for  this  sprawling  operation  with  hundreds  of  locations  supposedly  using  PCs  to  communicate  back  and 
forth  with  HQ  (plus  a  growing  gaggle  of  near-insupportable  mobile  users),  when  this  “Memo”  from  some  Harvard  prodigy  with  perfect  teeth 
hits  your  desk  with  an  ominous  thud  and  a  casual  mandate  that  info  on  yesterday’s  operations  be  consolidated  and  delivered  to  every 
manager’s  PC  by  8  AM  their  time  (whoa!)  using  formsbased  workflow  to  and  from  central  site  SQL  databases,  ad  hoc  query  capabilities  for 
mobile  PCs,  electronic  ordering  from  suppliers,  and  electronic  delivery  of  text  and  graphics-based  order  forms  and  catalogs  to  your  customers’ 
PCs,  and  you  feel  that  bad  kind  of  sweat  making  an  executive  form  of  diaper  rash  around  the  inside  of  your  collar  at  the  ugly  specter  of 
homebrew  polling  solutions  and  the  agony  of  long  term  support  for  in -house-developed  applications  until  you  remember  the  RemoteWare 
proposal  from  XcelleNet,  bingo!,  the  one  specifically  designed  to  tame  yo-yo-like  networks  like  yours  via  communicating  applications  that 
use  low-cost,  occasional  connections  over  all  kinds  of  telecomm  facilities  and  are  created  and  delivered  electronically  to  remote  and  mobile 
PCs  by  operations  managers  without  adding  to  the  programming  load  of  your  beleaguered  staff  or  to  the  slaughter  of  innocent  rain  forests, 
all  of  which  you  forward  with  a  thinly-veiled  “I’m  way  ahead  of  you”  to  Joe  MBA,  and  that’s  when  you 
get  this  amazing  call  from  the  biggies  on  the  Board. ..and  they  want  to  make  you  president  or  something. 


REMOTE 


WARE 


Communicating 

Applications 


For  the  full  story  on  how  RemoteWare  information  delivery  systems  have  solved  problems  for  hundreds  of  organizations  in  over  a  dozen  industries,  call  1  -800-322-3366. 

XCELLENET1 


XcelleNet  and  RemoteWare  are  trademarks  of  XcelleNet.  Inc.  ©  1992  XcelleNet.  Inc. 


I 


LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 


Given  that  staff  downsizing  and  in¬ 
tense  competition  for  jobs  are  sta¬ 
tus  quo  for  most  organizations,  it’s 
difficult  to  envision  a  day  when  CIOs 
will  be  scrambling  for  skilled  IS  re¬ 
sources.  Yet  that  day  is  imminent. 

While  the  demand  for  program¬ 
mers  and  systems  analysts  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  grow  by  more  than  70  per¬ 
cent  in  the  next  decade,  23  percent 
fewer  job  seekers  will  be  graduat¬ 
ed  in  the  year  2000  than  in  1990, 
and  no  more  than  3  percent  of  the 
class  of  2000  will  have  majored  in 
computer  science.  Retaining  talented  people  is  becoming  more  dif¬ 
ficult  as  the  “cream  of  the  crop”  move  from  company  to  compa¬ 
ny  to  advance  their  careers. 

How  can  CIOs  prepare  for — or  prevent — a  critical  shortage  of 
skilled  labor  when  the  economy  picks  up  and  demand  for  IS  ser¬ 
vices  increases?  How  can  CIOs  get  senior  management  to  invest 
in  staff  retraining  to  ensure  today’s  workers  can  deal  with  to¬ 
morrow’s  technologies?  How  can  the  industry  encourage  young 
people  to  pursue  careers  in  IS? 

First,  CIOs  must  acknowledge  the  imminent  IS  workforce  cri¬ 
sis  and  communicate  its  implications  in  business  terms  to  top  man¬ 
agement.  Sharing  this  issue’s  “Strategic  Outlook  on  IS  Personnel” 
may  help  management  focus  on  the  problem  before  it’s  too  late. 

Second,  a  strategic  plan  must  be  developed  that  envisions  IS’s 
future  role  and  the  skills  necessary  to  support  the  organization’s 
business  goals  by  the  year  2000.  The  plan  must  outline  strategies 
to  retain  and  retrain  current  employees  and  attract  new  ones. 

Many  colleges  and  universities  desperately  need  to  update  their 
curriculums  to  attract  and  prepare  students  for  IS  careers.  Speak¬ 
ing  to  computer-science  and  business  classes,  assisting  the  re¬ 
cruiting  efforts  of  your  organization,  serving  on  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  your  local  university,  and  providing  real-world  input  into 
course  curricula  are  a  few  ways  in  which  CIOs  and  executives 
from  technology  companies  can  make  a  difference. 

Representatives  from  business,  academia  and  government  must 
work  together  to  prevent  an  IS  workforce  shortage  in  the  next 
decade.  We  urge  our  constituents  to  do  what  you  can  to  help. 

4-. 


P.S.  Please  join  us  for  the  next  CIO  Perspectives  conference,  “IT 
Assets:  Balancing  People,  Property,  Performance,”  March  7-10  at 
La  Paloma  in  Tucson,  Ariz.  Personnel  management  issues  will  be 
a  key  topic.  For  more  information,  call  800  366-0246. 


\ 


Foreign  Exchange 

Becoming  an  international 
competitor  means  more  than 
hooking  up  a  global  network. 
Newcomers  to  foreign  shores  find 
they  may  have  to  shelve  their 
time-tested  North  American  IT 
strategies  or  let  some  of  their 
snazzier  technical  capabilities  lie 
fallow  for  reasons  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  technology. 


(More)  Object 
Lessons 

Proponents  of  object  technology 
expect  major  reductions  in 
systems-development  life  cycles 
and  the  cost  and  complexity  of 
maintenance,  and  greater  IS 
responsiveness  to  business 
needs.  However,  IS  departments 
are  cautious  about  wholesale 
adoption  of  a  relatively  untested 
concept.  And  like  every  emerging 
innovation,  object  technology  is 
rife  with  unresolved  issues 
concerning  standards,  its  incor¬ 
poration  into  legacy  systems,  its 
limitations  as  a  business  tool  and 
its  potential  effect  on  the 
corporate  IS  culture. 


The  Issue  of  Ethics 

IS  ethics  are  defined  by  concern 
for  data  usage,  integrity  and 
security;  protection  of  personal 
privacy  and  software  copyrights; 
and  wariness  of  conflicts  of 
interest  and  improper  vendor 
relationships.  “Information  is 
power,  and  CIOs  have  an  ethical 
responsibility  to  ensure  that 
power  is  not  abused,”  says  Gary 
Edwards,  president  of  the  Ethics 
Resource  Center  in  Washington. 
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"MAYBE  THAT'S  WHY 
SO  MANY  PEOPLE  WANT 

DIGITAL  ON 

~  THEIR  DESKTOP.  ^ 


6  6  Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
racked  up  $1  billion 
in  catalog  revenue  last  year, 
toppling  Dell  Computer  as  the  computer 
industry’s  top  mail-order  seller,  j  5 


$1  BILLION  $900 
MILLION 


LARGEST 
DIRECT  MAIL 
COMPUTER 
COMPANIES 


DIGITAL  IBM*  GATEWAY  DELL' 


EVERYTHING  WORKS 
TOGETHER!.  AND  WE  MEAN 
EVERYTHING. 


We  take  the  heat.  So 
you’ll  never  have  to. 


“Network  Certified  by  Digital.”  More  than 

a  seal  of  approval.  It’s  a  statement  of  fact.  Pure  and 
simple.  It’s  what  separates  Digital  from  the  crowd. 

Even  today,  when  most  companies  are  building 
products  that  can  connect,  Digital  builds  to  a  higher  stan¬ 
dard:  Integration.  The  only  standard  that  saves  you  from 


“...Digital  had  the  combination  of  engineering 
expertise,  experience  in  systems  integration, 
and  worldwide  quality  control  standards  that 
we  were  looking  for.  Equally  important  was  the 
assurance  Digital  could  give  us  on  maintenance. 
We  can’t  risk  anything  going  wrong  in  the 
middle  of  a  trading  session.” 

—  Richard  Heckinger,  Hong  Kong  Stock  Exchange 


unhappy  users  and  lost  time  and  money 
when  your  LAN  goes  down. 

In  these  headline  making  days  of 
PC  company  cost-cutting  maneuvers  and 
substandard  components,  only  Digital  con¬ 
tinues  to  have  the  technology,  alliances 
and  commitment  to  guarantee  integration 
in  today’s  complex  multi-vendor  environ¬ 
ments  —  and  tomorrow’s  . 

Some  people  tell  us  we’re  too 
obsessed  with  integration.  Too  much 
the  engineers.  So  be  it.  At  Digital  we  still 
believe  in  taking  the  heat  —  so  you’ll 
never  have  to. 


DECpc  333sx  LP 

i386SX  33MHz  System 

•  64KB  Cache  •  4MB  RAM 

•  122MB  Hard  Drive 

•  14"  VGA  Color  Monitor 

•  3.5"  1 .44MB  Floppy  Drive 

•  Keyboard  and  Mouse 

•  MS-DOS  5.0  & 
Windows  3.1 

$1,549 


In  the  real  world  not  everyone 
calls  Digital  for  all  their  desk¬ 
top  product  needs  (yet).  We 
recognize  you  buy  servers  from 
here,  math  coprocessors  from 
there  and  entirely  somebody 
else’s  PCs -somewhere  else. 

Which  is  why  we  built  our 
own  labs  to  test  interconnec¬ 
tivity  back  in  1985.  Since 
then,  every  Digital  desktop 
product  is  network  tested  with 
every  other  industry  standard 
machine  available,  from  IBM 
PS/2®  and  OS/2®  to  COMPAQ®, 
Sun  Workstations®  and 
Macintosh®.  We  operate  a 
70,000+  node  network  that 
runs  our  company-and  tests 
our  PCs.  We  even  test  appli¬ 
cations  between  different  net¬ 
working  configurations. 

In  fact,  Digital’s  network¬ 
ing  lab  is  so  highly  regarded 
in  the  industry  that  other 
manufacturers  now  hire  us 
to  network  test  their  PCs 
and  printers. 

Every  Digital  PC  Includes: 

•  Factory  Installed 
MS-DOS  5.0 
&  Windows  3.1 

•  30-Day  Money  Back  Guarantee 
•  One  Year  On-Site  Service  ( Return - 
To-Factory  Service  only 
for  Notebooks ) 

•  Leasing  Now  Available 
•  24-hour  FAX  Support 
•  Free  Shipping 


Nobody  builds  PCs  better,  no  pc 

can  network  effortlessly  unless  it  can  distin¬ 
guish  itself  as  an  incredible  standalone. 

Which  is  why  Digital  uses  the  best 
technology  available.  Like  high-volume 
data  highways  to  keep  microprocessors 

up  to  speed. 
Writeback 
cache 
instead  of 
standard 
cache 

(Writeback  is  the 
most  advanced 
memory-catching 
strategy  in  the 
industry).  Built-in 
GUI  accelerators 
to  make  Windows™ 
run  at  speeds  four 
times  that  of  stan¬ 
dard  VGA.  And 
VRAM  instead  of 
DRAM  in  our  new 
upgradables  for  speeding  up  video 


DECpc  425sx  LP 

i486SX  25MHz  System 
•  4MB  RAM 

•  122MB  Hard  Drive 

•  VGA  Color  Monitor 

(14”,  0.29mm) 

•  3.5"  1.44MB  Floppy  Drive 
•  Keyboard  and  Mouse 
■  MS-DOS  5.0  &  Windows  3.1 

•  Fully  Upgradable 

$1,999 

Monitor  may  differ 
from  that  shown 


“DECPC  BESTS 
LOW-COST  486DX  FIELD. 
PERFORMANCE, 
EXPANDABILITY  AND  DESIGN 
STAND  OUT... 

Digital  Equipment  Corp.’s 
system  the 
overall  winner  in 
PC  Week  Labs  tests...” 

—  PC  Week,  October  5, 1992 

and  minimizing  bottlenecks. 

We’ve  even  got  another  advantage 
built  in.  How  we  build  our  PCs.  Because 
Digital  is  one  of  only  a  handful  of  compa¬ 
nies  in  the  world  to  build  PCs  in  an  ISO 
9000  compliant  factory. 


33MHz 


DECpc  433dx  LP 

i486DX  33MHz  System 

•  128KB  Cache  •  4MB  RAM 

•  122MB  Hard  Drive 
•  14"  Low  Emission  SVGA 
Non-interlaced  Monitor 
(supports  up  to  1024  X  768) 

•  3.5"  1.44MB  Floppy  Drive 
•  Keyboard  and  Mouse 

•  MS-DOS  5.0  &  Windows  3.1 
$2,299 
Call  for  availability! 


“  I  think  they’re  a  winner.” 

—  Andrew  Seybold,  Editor-in-Chief 
The  Outlook  on  Professional  Computing 
August  24, 1992 


Even  if  Digital  doesn’t  manufacture  it, 
our  service  makes  it  work.  Take  these  three  basic 


An  integration 
strategy  only  Digital 

Can  deliver.  “Experience 
in  networking”  are  three 
words  most  commonly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Digital.  That’s 
because  our  passion  for  inte¬ 
gration  never  allowed  us  to 
settle  for  mere  compatibility. 

Which  is  why  when  it 
comes  to  developing  solu¬ 
tions  for  making  the  right 
information  available  to  the 
right  people  at  the  right  time 
in  the  most  useful  form  — 
regardless  of  geography, 
hardware  or  software  — 
Digital  should  be  your 
first  choice. 

And  with  Digital,  you  don’t 
have  to  pay  for  solutions  you 
may  never  need.  We  can  cus¬ 
tomize  our  services  to  your 
environment  and  your  needs. 

No  matter  how  complex — 
or  how  simple. 


examples  of  Digital’s  integrated  service  thinking: 

Our  Multi-vendor  Service  Plan  gives  you  expert  coverage 
for  more  than  8,000  hardware  and  software  products  from 
800  different  manufacturers. 

Our  Hardware  Service  Plan  puts  the  expertise  of  more  than 
40,000  technical  experts  worldwide  at  your  fingertips  — 
whether  you’re  using  Apple®,  IBM®,  COMPAQ®,  (or  Digital), 
to  name  a  very  few  of  the  vendors  it  covers. 

Our  Software  Support  for  more  than  100  popular  applica¬ 
tions  from  Microsoft®,  Banyan™,  Ashton-Tate™,  Novell® and 
many  others  —  thanks  to  our  alliances. 


To  order  or  for  more  information,  call. 


Don’t  forget  to  ask  about  our  complete 
line  of  printers,  software,  accessories 
and  peripherals-and  our  special  offer 
on  Lotus® software! 


Desktop  Direct 
Digital 


1-800  PC  BY  DEC 

(1-800-722-9332) 


Please  reference  AXS  when  you  call. 
Monday-Friday,  8:30  am  to  8:00  pm  (ET). 


BOH 


Digital,  the  Digital  logo,  DECpc,  DECdirect,  Desktop  Direct,  DECnet,  PATHWORKS  and  Vivace  are  trademarks  of  Digital  Equipment 
Corporation.  i386,  i486  are  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  and  Intel  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  Ashton-Tate  is  a  trademark  of  Ashton¬ 
Tate  Corporation.  Dell  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Dell  Corporation.  COMPAQ  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Compaq  Computer  Corporation. 
Apple  and  Macintosh  are  registered  trademarks  of  Apple  Computer  Inc.  Banyan  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Banyan  Systems.  FAXit  is  a  trade¬ 
mark  of  Alien  Computing.  IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  CompuServe  is  a  registered  trade¬ 
mark  of  CompuServe  Inc.  Novell  is  a  trademark  of  Novell,  Inc.  Microsoft  and  MS-DOS  are  registered  trademarks  and  Windows  is  a  trademark 
of  Microsoft  Corporation.  Sun  Workstations  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Sun  Microsystems.  Lotus  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Lotus 
Development  Corporation. 


One  more  word  about  networking  from 
the  people  who  made  it  happen. 


PATHWORKS  I  What  makes  PATH- 
WORKS  the  last  word  in  networking?  Choice, 
for  one  thing.  Other  networking  operating  sys¬ 
tem  vendors  say  they  offer  “choice.”  They  do 
— as  long  as  it’s  theirs.  But  no 
one  matches  PATHWORKS 
choice  of  servers,  clients 
and  even  security. 

PATHWORKS  works 
wherever  and  with 
almost  whatever  PCs, 
servers,  network  oper¬ 
ating  systems,  local  and 
wide  area  network  applica¬ 
tions  you’re  using.  PATHWORKS 
brings  them  all  together  —  seamlessly. 
Making  growth  in  an  integrated  environment 


not  just  painless  but  possible. 

PATHWORKS  also  works  on  a  few  other 
tough  problems  better  than  they  do  including: 

•  Security  •  Network  Management  •  Access 
to  Data  at  the  Source 

Enabling  True  Peer-to- 
Peer  Networking. 

Our  network  service  is 
just  as  flexible  and 
distinctive.  From 
installation  of  a  single 
package  to  a  single 
point  of  contact  for  a  glo¬ 
bal  multi-vendor  environment. 
It’s  just  another  advantage  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  company  that  has  40,000  technical 
experts  worldwide:  DIGITAL. 


C  t  Ben  &  Jerry’s  networks 

its  PCs  via  DEC  PATHWORKS... 
We’re  happy  with  our  architecture. 
It  meets  our  current  needs  and 
can  expand  to  meet 
future  ones.  5  5 

—  LAN  Magazine,  March  1992 


Point  and  go  with  Vivace™ 

for  Windows.  Digital  has  a  solution  for 

anyone  who  has  ever  had  to  go  searching 
through  long  forgotten  subdirectories  to  find  a 
missing  file:  Vivace. 

Vivace  lets  you  control  desktop  services, 
documents  and  folders  via  a  graphical  inter¬ 
face  that  puts  the  focus  on  how  you  work  —  instead  of  how  the 
computer  works.  You  can  organize  by  task,  by  customer, 
by  anything. 

Vivace  frees  you  from  the  tyranny  of  directories,  sub¬ 
directories  and  sub-sub-directories.  Just  point  your  mouse  and 
go  —  right  to  what  you  need. 

To  order  Vivace,  or  for  more  information,  call  our 
Technical  Consultants  at  1  800  DIGITAL.  Ask  for  our  special  lim¬ 
ited  time  offer  of  30%  off  list  price! 

List  Price:  $145.  Now:  $102 


NEW! 


DECPCI  Forum  on 
^~~j-  CompuServe”! 

Now,  access  DECPCI  Forum 
on  CompuServe  for  answers, 
announcements,  tech  tips  and 
more  for  any  Digital  PC  or  PC 
integration  product. 

It’s  available  24  hours 
a  day,  7  days  a  week  for  con¬ 
figuration  recommendations, 
interoperability  information,  up- 
to-date  information  on  known 
bugs,  software  drivers  or  down¬ 
loadable  software  patches. 

Just  enter  GO  DECPCI  at  the 
!  prompt. 


Special  notice  to  our  Government  customers. 

For  current  prices,  technical  support  and  order  placement  for  the  new  GSA-BC  Schedule  just  call: 
1  800  DIGITAL.  Ask  for  the  Government  Contract  Group  and  reference  GSA  Contract  Number 
GSOOK92AGS61 58. 


For  networking  products, 
pre-order  information,  call. 
Press  option  2. 


1  800  DIGITAL 


Please  reference  AXS 
when  you  call 
Monday  to  Friday  8:30  AM 
to  8:00  PM  (ET). 


ECdirect 


I  “ 

In  ...  the  coming  century  there  will  be 
no  national  products  or  technologies, 
no  national  corporations,  no  national 
economies...  Each  nation’s  primary 
asset  will  be  its  citizens'  skills  and 
insights;  information— and  how  it  is 
leveraged— will  become  the  critical 
success  factor  for  business  survival 
in  the  new  global  economic  web. 99 

Professor  Robert  B.  Reich 
Kennedy  School  of  Government 
Harvard  University 


THE  CIO  PERSPECTIVES  SERIES 


IT  Assets:  Balancing  People, 
Property  and  Performance 


A  three-day  conference  moving  beyond 
physical  IT  assets  to  intellectual  property 
and  human  capital— employees, 
information  and  processes— and  the 
positioning  of  IT  as  a  corporate  asset. 


CORPORATE  HOSTS 


BOOZ  ALLEN  &  HAMILTON 


Sunday,  March  7  through 
Wednesday,  March  10, 1993 
La  Paloma 
Tucson,  Arizona 

For  more  information  or  to  enroll, 
call  800/366-0246 


Computer" 

Associates 

Software  superior  by  design 


What  HEWLETT 
mi'HM  PACKARD 

Racal-Datacom 


♦ Sun 

Texas 

Instruments 


THE  MAGAZINE  FOR  INFORMATION  EXECUTIVES 


ssors  Cut  Complex 
om  Hours  To  Minutes. 


Putting  Together  Mission-Critical  Information  Faster. 

Fast  access  to  enterprise  information  can  provide  a  powerful  com¬ 
petitive  weapon  for  your  organization.  But  getting  mission-critical  infor¬ 
mation  from  conventional  mainframe  relational  databases  is  very 
time-consuming  and  costly. 

Our  lead  in  parallel  processing  technology  gives  the  NCR  System 
3600  computing  power  the  traditional  mainframe  can’t  match.  Actual 
customer  benchmarks  show  the  System  3600  offers  order- of-magnitude 
improvements  in  response  times  for  database  inquiries.  From  hours  to 

minutes.  Timely  information  to  help  you  outpace 
your  competition  and  provide  better  service  to 
your  customers. 

Gains  can  be  realized  by  moving  database¬ 
intensive  applieations-on-Iine  transaction  pro¬ 
cessing  or  expert  systems-off  your  mainframe. 
Conventional  mainframes  don’t  have  the  power 
to  handle  large  database  queries  that  provide 
timely  information  to  your  business.  While  the 
NCR  System  3600  was  designed  to  facilitate  them. 

Another  approach  is  to  off-load  your  mainframe  database  to  our 
System  3600.  This  approach  can  improve  inquiry  response  while  freeing 
your  mainframe  for  more  suitable  tasks. 

The  System  3600  is  part  of  a  scalable  family  based  on 
cost-effective  microprocessor  technology  that  extends  from 
portable  PCs  to  a  future  enterprise  system  offering  over 
100,000  MIPS.  And  since  System  3600  connects  to  your  current 
computing  environment,  you  can  preserve  your  investment 
in  proprietary  systems  while  you  move  toward  a  more  flex¬ 
ible,  open  future. 

For  more  information  on  NCR’s  open  enterprise  system, 
phone  1  800  CALL -NCR. 


NCR 


An  AT&T  Company 

Open,  Cooperative  Computing. 
The  Strategy  For  Managing  Change. 

NCR  is  the  name  and  mark  of  NCR  Corporation.  ©1992  NCR  Corporation. 


TRENDLINES 


SUPERCOMPUTER  DESIGN 


Art  for  Tech’s  Sake 


hat  is  this,  a  data  cen¬ 
ter  or  somebody’s 
kitchen?  The  main¬ 
frames  look  like  blue  refrig¬ 
erators,  the  minis  and 
servers  resemble  beige  trash 
compactors,  and  the  PC 
clones  are  so  many  mi¬ 
crowave  ovens.  But  comput¬ 
ers  don’t  have  to  look  like 
kitchen  appliances.  A  few 
years  back  Steve  Jobs  broke 
the  clone  mold  by  styling  his 
NeXT  PC  with  a  shiny  black 
magnesium  case,  and  the  lat¬ 
est  crop  of  notebook  PCs  in¬ 
cludes  award-winning  designs 
that  perfectly  dovetail  form 
with  function.  Now  builders 
of  the  biggest  boxes  of  all — 
supercomputers — have  joined 
this  stylish  vanguard,  bring¬ 
ing  a  sculptor’s  touch  to  bear 
on  sheet  metal,  rivets  and 
light-emitting  diodes. 

One  notable  example  is 
Thinking  Machines  Corp.,  a 
massively  parallel  supercom¬ 
puter  maker  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  In  designing  its  latest 


and  largest  box,  the  firm 
employed  the  consulting  tal¬ 
ents  of  sculptor  Maya  Lin, 
who  designed  the  “black 
wall”  Vietnam  War  memorial 
in  Washington.  The  goal  was 
to  fashion  a  casing  for  the 
Connection  Machine  CM-5 
that  would  elegantly  convey 
its  great  power — one  trillion 
computations  per  second — 
without  being  intimidating  or 
oppressive. 

The  most  strik¬ 
ing  feature  of  the 
CM-5,  unveiled 
last  year,  is  its 
zigzag  shape, 
reminiscent  of  a 
staircase  lying  on 
its  side  or  a 
flopped-over  zig- 
gurat  pyramid. 

This  configuration 
has  a  practical  as 
well  as  an  esthet¬ 
ic  purpose:  Since 
the  CM-5  is  scal¬ 
able  from  32  to 
1,024  processors, 


the  horizontal  stacking  design 
accommodates  the  addition  of 
processor  modules. 

While  making  concessions 
to  facilitate  operator  access, 
the  designers  took  pains  to 
hide  unsightly  seams  and 
sliding  panels.  The  CM-5’s 
exterior  is  devoid  of  company 
logos  and  operator  controls. 
The  only  adornments  are 
rectangular  panels  of  cascad¬ 
ing  red  lights  reminiscent  of 
the  flickering  dashboard  of 
Han  Solo’s  Millennium  Fal¬ 
con.  While  a  few  of  these 
lights  serve  as  diagnostic  in¬ 
dicators,  most  are  there  to 
convey  that  something  vital 
is  happening  inside  this  mul- 


Don’t  Leave  Home  Without  I.T. 


If  you’re  lousy  at  folding  maps  and  prone  to  leaving 
Michelin  guides  on  planes,  the  burgeoning  selection 
of  electronic  travel  guides  may  make  getting  away  from 
it  all  a  little  easier.  And  a  lot  more  expensive. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  reports  that  Zagat’s  restau¬ 
rant  and  hotel  guides,  which  provide  a  patron’s-eye 
view  of  establishments  in  35  major  cities,  are  coming 
out  on  floppy  disk  for  $99  a  city.  The  Fodor’s  series 
from  Advance  Publications  will  soon 
be  available  on  software  for  hand¬ 
held  computers.  And  Official  Airline 
Guides,  a  unit  of  MacMillan  Inc.,  is 
publishing  flight  schedules  on 
diskette  and  CD-ROM  at  a  cost  of 
$214  and  $149,  respectively,  for  an 
annual  subscription. 


The  Zagat  surveys,  available  on  software  from  Axxis 
of  Haverford,  Pa.,  are  called  CityGuides.  They  allow 
travelers  to  request  information  on  establishments 
meeting  very  narrow  criteria  (Southwestern  vegetarian 
near  a  subway  station;  a  formal  sushi  bar  with  handi¬ 
capped  access).  They  also  provide  a  route  for  getting 
there,  using  a  little  green  car  that  travels  across  the 
computer  screen. 

Another  advantage  of  the  elec¬ 
tronic  guides — people  studying  their 
portable  computers  look  less  like 
tourists  than  do  people  lugging 
around  maps  and  pocket  guide¬ 
books.  And  the  less  you  look  like  a 
tourist,  the  less  likely  the  natives  are 
to  be  rude.  !■ 


timillion-dollar  monolith. 
(Hoping  to  compete  on  price 
as  well  as  esthetic  appeal, 
Thinking  Machines  recently 
introduced  the  CM-5  Scale  3 
system,  which  has  a  starting 
price  of  $750,000.) 

For  those  who  do  opt  for 
the  CM-5,  the  toughest  ques¬ 
tion  might  be  where  to  place 
it  in  the  data  center.  It  might 
look  nice  next  to  the  dish¬ 
washer,  but  then  it  would 
clash  with  the  Frigidaire....  HI 


Developing 

Developers 

According  to  the  Strategic  Out¬ 
look  on  IS  personnel  in  this  is¬ 
sue,  “if  current  university  enroll¬ 
ment  levels  remain  steady,  no  more 
than  3  percent  of  the  class  of 
2000  will  have  majored  in  comput¬ 
er  and  information  science.  Roughly 
half  of  these  will  be  foreign  nation¬ 
als,  most  of  whom  intend  to  take 
their  new  knowledge  back  home.” 

Concerned  by  this  trend,  Com¬ 
puter  Associates  has  announced  a 
$250,000  scholarship  program  for 
undergraduate  computer-science 
students  and  called  for  other  high- 
tech  companies  to  launch  similar 
efforts.  “Like  other  companies 
we’re  dependent  on  development 
talent,”  said  CA  Chairman  Charles 
B.  Wang.  “Without  new  leaders, 
software  development  is  going  to 
stagnate.” 

Under  the  five-year  New  Leaders 
Scholarship  Program,  up  to  50  par¬ 
ticipating  universities  will  nominate 
outstanding  sophomore  and  junior 
computer-science  students.  Each  of 
the  finalists  will  receive  a  PC  and 
selected  CA  software  and  be  eligi¬ 
ble  to  intern  with  CA  development 
teams.  The  10  winners  will  be 
awarded  $5,000  each,  m 
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No  Problem.  AKST  InterSpanSM  Frame  Relay 
Service  links  all  your  locations  and  all  your 
people  to  all  the  information  they  need. 

If  you’re  going  to  outperform  the  competition 
these  days,  you’ve  got  to  have  your  information  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time.  AT&T  InterSpan  Frame 
Relay  Service  handles  high  speed  information  going 
to  many  locations,  quickly,  reliably  and  economically. 

Whatever  you’re  doing,  from  distributed 
order  and  information  processing  to  multimedia  and 
image  transfer,  InterSpan  Frame  Relay  Service  can 
improve  your  productivity  and  help  you  service  your 
customers  better. 

And  because  one  size  does  not  fit  all,  we  work 


with  you  to  design  the  exact  frame  relay  solution  for 
your  particular  business  needs. 

InterSpan  Frame  Relay  Service  is  backed  by  a 
dedicated  staff,  the  expertise  of  AT&T  Bell  Labora¬ 
tories  and  the  global  support  for  internetworking 
domestic  and  international  applications.  And  since  it 
works  with  multiple  protocols  and  different  vendors’ 
equipment,  it  allows  you  to  protect  your  existing 
investment. 

It’s  all  part  of  the  InterSpan  Data  Communica¬ 
tions  Services  family  of  high-quality,  innovative  data 
connectivity  solutions  designed  to  make  it  easier  to 
link  people,  locations  and  information. 

To  find  out  more,  call  your  AT&T  Account 
Executive  or  1  800  247-1212,  Ext  621. 


AT&T 

The  right  choice. 


©  1992  AT&T 
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here’s  a  wide  spectrum 
of  UNIX  systems. 


But  only  an  expert 
can  blend  them  into  your 
business  picture. 


Although  UNIX  systems  can 
brighten  the  outlook  at  almost  any 
company,  there’s  an  art  to  integrating 
UNIX  with  the  many  layers  of  an 
enterprise  from  desktop  to  main¬ 
frame.  An  art  mastered  by  Unisys. 

We  offer  unrivaled  experi¬ 
ence  with  commercial  UNIX  tech¬ 
nology  and  an  industry-leading  abil¬ 
ity  to  fully  in¬ 
tegrate  UNIX 
with  existing 
mainframe- 
based  net¬ 
works.  As  your  information  systems 
and  business  partner,  Unisys  will 
help  identify  your  needs  and  install 
the  Unisys  UNIX  solutions  that  are 
right  for  your  computing  environment. 


And  because  our  UNIX  solutions  are 
based  on  Intel  x86  processors,  we  can 
leverage  your  existing  investment  in 
PCs  and  extend  interoperability  to 
the  workgroup. 

What’s  more,  our  Communi¬ 
cations  Access  Processor  (CAP) 
enables  your  SNA  network  and  3270 
terminals-for  the  first  time-to  cost- 
effectively  access  UNIX,  introducing 
the  advantages  of  UNIX  to  any 
environment.  Says  the  Aberdeen 
Group:  “We  recommend  that  CAP 
technology  be  evaluated  by  custom¬ 
ers  attempting  to  contain  costs,  pro- 

UNISYS 

We  make  it  happen. 


tect  existing  investments  in  SNA  net¬ 
works,  and  take  advantage  of  new 
UNIX  platform  opportunities.” 

It’s  all  what  you’d  expect  from 
Unisys,  with  our  forty-year  track  rec¬ 
ord  as  a  prime  contractor  for  inte¬ 
grated  business  solutions-and  a 
reputation  for  working  closely  with 
customers  to  apply  technology  not  for 
its  own  sake  but  for  the  benefit  of 
their  organizations.  Organizations 
such  as  United  Airlines  and  the 
California  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles. 

Call  us  at  1-800-874-8647,  ext. 
183.  Ask  how  Unisys  can  integrate  an 
entire  palette  of  UNIX  systems  to 
create  maximum  results  for  your 
enterprise. 


C1992  Unisys  Corporation 


UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  UNIX  System  Laboratories,  Inc. 


TRENDLINES 


PARKING-ENFORCEMENT  MANAGEMENT 


Lovely  Rita— With  Teeth 


D 


wo  years  after  Chicago 
reengineered  and  auto¬ 
mated  its  parking-ticket 
collection  processes,  city  ad¬ 
ministrators  are  beaming — 
ROI  is  running  at  about  350 
percent.  Meanwhile,  parking 
scofflaws  are  singing  the 
blues. 

Before  implementation  of 
the  new  Parking  Enforcement 
Management  System,  respon¬ 
sibility  for  collecting  parking 
fines  was  divided  among  the 
city,  the  county  and  the 
courts.  Violators  could  beat 
tickets  by  delaying  court 
dates  or  simply  ignoring 
them.  Records  were  divided 
among  bureaucracies,  error- 
marred  and  cumbersome.  On¬ 
ly  10  percent  of  fines  were 
collected  in  the  year  they 
were  issued;  only  25  percent, 
ever. 

Then  in  1990,  Chicago 
consolidated  parking  under 
the  city’s  control.  Violators 
no  longer  go  to  court  to  con¬ 
test  tickets,  but  to  one  of 
four  hearing  sites  managed 
by  the  Chicago  Department 


of  Revenue.  The  city  also 
hired  EDS  to  put  together  a 
technology  package  for  man¬ 
aging  ticket  information. 

The  resulting  system — 
managed  by  EDS  under  a 
five-year  outsourcing  con¬ 
tract — integrates  50  different 
technologies.  Park¬ 
ing  enforcement 
aides  now  write 
tickets  using  hand¬ 
held  computers  (the 
information  is 
downloaded  into  a 
mainframe-based 
ticket  database). 

The  hearing  sites 
are  linked  to  each 
other  and  to  the 
central  database,  as 
well  as  to  other  in¬ 
formation.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  a  scofflaw 
argues  that  a  ticket 
is  unfair  because  the  meter 
was  broken,  the  hearing  offi¬ 
cer  can  tap  into  a  parking 
meter  maintenance  database 
to  check.  Also,  the  Sun  Mi¬ 
crosystems  workstations  at 
each  hearing  center  are 


linked  to  a  database  of  im¬ 
ages  representing  handwrit¬ 
ten  tickets.  (About  two-thirds 
of  all  tickets  are  still  issued 
by  police  officers  and  written 
by  hand;  EDS  also  imaged 
the  backlog  of  two  million 
uncollected  tickets.)  By  view¬ 
ing  the  original  ticket,  a 
hearing  officer  can  resolve 
any  mixups  caused  by  rekey¬ 
ing  errors. 

A  geographic  information 
system  linked  to  the  ticket 
database  provides  intelli¬ 


EDI  Edification 


EDI’s  role  in  reengineering  payment  systems  will  be  the  subject  of  the 
1993  Corporate  EFT/Financial  EDI  Conference  being  held  in  Chicago  in 
May.  Co-sponsored  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina’s  Kenan-Flagler 
Business  School  and  the  Electronic  Data  Interchange  Association  (EDIA), 
the  sixth  annual  conference  will  address  electronic  funds  transfer  (EFT)  and 
financial  EDI,  the  fastest  growing  segments  of  the  general  EDI  movement, 
according  to  EDIA  President  and  CEO  Greg  Harter.  The  conference  is  the 
largest  program  of  its  kind  in  North  America,  said  Harter,  and  is  designed 
to  educate  corporate  executives  about  the  integrated  use  of  EFT  and  EDI  to 
move  payments  and  financial  information  between  trading  partners.  For 
more  information  about  the  conference,  contact  EDIA  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  at 
703  838-8042. 

And  for  those  of  you  who  can’t  get  enough  information  about  EDI,  a  spe¬ 
cial  edition  of  EDI  Forum  on  legal  and  audit  issues  is  available  from  The 
EDI  Group  Limited  in  Oak  Park,  III.  H 


gence:  Where  do  the  most 
egregious  violators  park?  Can 
parking  be  changed  to  en¬ 
hance  traffic  flow?  Where  are 
the  parking  hot  spots? 

EDS  charges  the  city 
about  $7  million  to  $8  million 
annually  and  gets  a  million 
or  two  more  through  contin¬ 
gency  fees  from  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  backlogged  tickets. 

But  Chicago’s  parking  ticket 
revenue  has  jumped  from 
$30  million  to  $65  million 
annually,  said  John  Holden,  a 
DOR  spokesper¬ 
son.  About  60  per¬ 
cent  of  all  tickets 
issued  are  now 
paid,  and  because 
officers  can  more 
easily  determine 
whether  a  vehicle 
is  owned  by  a  re¬ 
peat  offender,  boot¬ 
ing  is  up.  Rev¬ 
enues  from  parking 
meters  are  up,  too, 
and  traffic  flow  has 
improved  on  some 
streets. 


The  Book  Stops 
Here 

There  are  unquestionable  plea¬ 
sures  in  browsing  leisurely 
through  an  antiquarian  bookshop — 
but  when  it  comes  to  ordering  busi¬ 
ness  books  and  videos  for  a  corpo¬ 
ration,  the  faster,  simpler  and 
cheaper  the  better.  Busy  executives 
and  corporate  librarians  looking  for 
a  one-stop  solution  to  book-order¬ 
ing  need  look  no  farther  than  Dick 
Weigen’s  house  in  Sutton,  W.  Va. 

More  than  500  companies  na¬ 
tionwide  order  from  Weigen,  whose 
Corporate  Book  Resources  was 
built  on  the  premise  that  busy  peo¬ 
ple  don’t  have  time  to  shop  among 
the  country’s  14,000  publishers  or 
write  hundreds  of  individual  checks 
for  the  books  they  order.  Cus¬ 


tomers  simply  contact  Weigen  by 
phone,  fax,  computer  or  mail  and 
tell  him  what  they  want  and  where 
to  send  it.  He  prepays  their  order 
and  frequently  can  ship  it  from  his 
warehouse  or  from  the  publisher 
within  24  hours.  Weigen  says  that 
eight  out  of  10  books  are  in  his 
customers’  hands  within  two 
weeks,  compared  to  the  three  or 
four  weeks  that  is  normal  for  pub¬ 
lishers.  He  keeps  his  prices  low  (he 
doesn’t  charge  for  freight,  postage 
and  handling)  by  keeping  inventory 
low — no  more  than  $100,000 
worth  in  his  New  Jersey  warehouse. 

Most  of  Weigen’s  orders  are  for 
business  and  technical  books.  But 
he  also  obtained  100  copies  of 
Green  Eggs  and  Ham  for  a  compa¬ 
ny  that  wanted  to  change  the  think¬ 
ing  of  management. 
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Re-engineering: 
the  software  solution 


The  future  is  here  but  the  past  is  still  here  too. 

Client/server,  point  and  click....  You  need  to  support  new 
approaches,  but  what  about  the  years  of  effort  and  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  tied  up  in  existing  mainframe  applications? 

Now  you  can  have  the  best  of  both  worlds. 

With  software  from  Early,  Cloud  &  Company  you  can  access 
3270  applications  from  any  terminal  or  workstation.  You  can 
simultaneously  access  different  applications  and  integrate 
the  information  where  needed.  Access  is  immediate,  and  trans¬ 
parent.  All  without  modifying  existing  applications. 

Do  more  with  less.  Before  you  commit  to  a  re-engineering 
strategy  that  requires  a  major  hardware  investment,  consider 
the  software  solution. 

To  learn  more  about  how  you  can  have  access, 
call  1-800-829-2050  ext.  800. 


Early,  Cloud  (Si  Company 

Aquidneck  Industrial  Park  Newport,  Rhode  Island  02840 


TRENDLINES 


Spin-Dry  Doctors 


PLANT  SAFETY  SYSTEM 


Unless  you  happen  to  be  Long 
John  Silver  or  puppeteer  Shari 
Lewis,  there’s  nothing  more  forlorn 
and  useless  than  a  single  sock, 
whose  mate  has  been  spirited  away 
by  the  nefarious  washer/dryer  syn¬ 
dicate.  Buck  up  though.  It  may  not 
be  long  before  computer  technolo¬ 
gy  takes  up  the  search  for  these 
AWOL  argyles. 

Solon  Automated  Services,  a 
$100  million  Philadelphia-based 
firm,  has  designed  a  management 
information  system  to  monitor  coin 
pilfering  and  mechanical  irregulari¬ 
ties  in  its  178,000  coin-operated 
washers  and  dryers.  The  system 
briefs  Solon  officials  daily  with  re¬ 
ports  on  who’s  stealing  from  the 
coin  box,  which  washers  are  giving 
freebies  and  which  dryers  are  rotat¬ 
ing  erratically. 

Solon  hopes  the  IBM  AS/400 
system  will  give  it  an  edge  in  this 
saturated  market.  While  there  are 


no  immediate  plans  to  address  the 
sock  crisis,  developer  Jim  McDon¬ 
nell  hopes  the  system  will  someday 
help  identify  which  machines  need 
repair  before  they  break.  OK,  if  it 
can’t  find  the  missing  socks,  can  it 
at  least  nail  those  slobs  who  don’t 
scrape  off  the  lint  screens?  ■■ 


When  Disaster  Strikes 


nhe  1990  Clean  Air  Act 
requires  users  and 
makers  of  chemicals  to 
minimize  the  risk  of  a  haz¬ 
ardous-materials  accident,  re¬ 
spond  quickly  and  effectively 
to  spills  and  leaks,  protect 
employees  and  local  commu¬ 
nities  from  disasters,  track 
the  movement  of  hazardous 
materials  and  analyze  their 
own  response  effectiveness. 
Some  of  these  regulations 
are  being  addressed  by  a 
new  plant  emergency  system 
designed  by  Environmental 
Response  Systems  Inc.  of 


Horsham,  Pa.,  which  allows 
operators  of  chemical  and  pa¬ 
per  plants,  petroleum  refiner¬ 
ies  and  nuclear  power  sta¬ 
tions  to  respond  to  spills  and 
leaks  with  military  efficiency. 

PlantSafe  is  a  rules-based 
expert  system  that  makes 
emergency  information  in¬ 
stantly  available  to  plant  op¬ 
erators.  This  information  in¬ 
cludes  meteorological 
conditions  that  might  exacer¬ 
bate  a  leak,  precautions  that 
need  to  be  taken  when  haz¬ 
ardous  materials  are  involved, 
and  maps  that  detail  land 


Membership  Has  Its  Privileges 


Organizations  unsure  of  how  to  get  started  in  distributed  computing  now 
have  access  to  a  real-life  laboratory  for  large-scale  distributed  ser¬ 
vices  based  on  the  Open  Software  Foundation’s  Distributed  Computing  En¬ 
vironment. 

The  University  of  Michigan’s  Center  for  Information  Technology  Integra¬ 
tion  (CITi),  an  applied  research  and  development  center  working  with  cor¬ 
porate  and  government  partners  to  expand  and  disseminate  technological 
expertise,  is  offering  affiliate  memberships  to  interested  organizations.  The 
CITI  distributed-computing  project  will  enable  an  estimated  20,000  stu¬ 
dents,  faculty  and  staff  on  a  variety  of  computing  platforms  to  interconnect 
and  access  resources  across  the  campus  and  around  the  world.  CITI  staff 
are  also  developing  network  modeling  and  management  tools  for  large- 
scale  networks,  researching  the  potential  of  mobile  computing  and  investi¬ 
gating  video-imaging  technologies. 

There  are  three  levels  of  annual  membership.  For  $5,000  affiliates  get  a 
20  percent  discount  on  CITI  courses,  attendance  by  two  staff  members  to 
the  annual  affiliates  meeting,  CITI’s  technical  reports  and  newsletter,  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  interoperability  lab  during  hosted  events,  and  the  opportunity 
to  meet  graduate  students  experienced  in  distributed  computing.  On-site 
visits  may  be  arranged  for  an  additional  fee. 

For  $15,000  the  course  discount  is  30  percent,  four  staff  members  may 
attend  the  annual  meeting,  and  the  organization  is  entitled  to  one  week  of 
on-site  visits.  For  $25,000  there’s  a  40  percent  discount,  six  staff  mem¬ 
bers  can  attend  the  annual  meeting,  and  two  weeks  of  on-site  visits  are  al¬ 
lowed.  For  more  information  call  313  764-5440.  i^B 


contours  and  power  and  sew¬ 
er  lines.  PlantSafe  also  sug¬ 
gests  appropriate  responses 
to  a  given  situation  based  on 
the  recommendations  of  ex¬ 
perienced  operating  and  safe¬ 
ty  personnel. 

A  subsidiary  of  Pacer  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.  of  Billerica,  Mass., 
Environmental  Response  Sys¬ 
tems  based  PlantSafe  on  Pac¬ 
er’s  work  in  developing 
emergency-response  systems 
for  the  U.S.  Navy.  Tested  at 
Rohm  &  Haas  and  Bristol 
Plant,  two  chemical  manufac¬ 
turers  in  Bristol,  Pa.,  it  is 
designed  to  handle  incidents 
of  any  magnitude,  from  a  mi¬ 
nor  operating  glitch,  such  as 
a  sewer-line  problem,  to  a 
major  environmental  hazard. 

Using  a  mouse,  plant  oper¬ 
ators  can  simulate  the  effects 
of  wind  patterns  on  gas 
leaks,  for  example,  or  call  up 
information  about  proper  pro¬ 
tective  clothing.  They  can 
even  retrieve  the  phone 
numbers  of  individuals  who 
need  to  be  notified  if  an 
emergency  situation  devel¬ 
ops. 

The  PlantSafe  system  goes 
into  operation  automatically, 
alerting  response-team  mem¬ 
bers  when  a  plant’s  alarms 
begin  to  sound.  Workers  at 
the  scene  use  handheld 
transmitters  to  send  data 
back  to  the  computer  for 
analysis.  The  system  keeps  a 
timed  log  throughout  the  in¬ 
cident  for  better  analysis. 
While  it  is  most  useful  in 
real-life  emergency  situations, 
PlantSafe  also  makes  a  good 
training  system  for  plant  op¬ 
erators.  IH 
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Windows.  Client-server  com¬ 
puting.  LANs.  SQL.  Open  Systems. 
Today’s  array  of  computing  trends  and 
standards  still  isn’t  enough  to  guarantee 
end-users  the  value  they  require. 

Express/EIS  is.  It’s  the  heart  of 
EIS  II,  the  complete  corporate  com¬ 
puting  solution  available  exclusively 
from  Information  Resources. 

Open  to  multiple  user  interfaces, 

platforms 
and  operating 
systems, 

EIS  II  provides 

one  unified  software  architecture  for 
executive,  sales,  marketing  and  finance 
applications  enterprise-wide.  Plus  true 


data-driven  analytical  power  and  com¬ 
patibility  with  existing  databases. 

EIS  II  goes  far  beyond  the 
simple  information  access  and  data 
display  of  first-generation  EIS.  It 
delivers  the  added  value  needed  for 
end-users  to  re-engineer  today’s 
most  critical  business  functions. 

We’ll  prove  it.  With  real- 
world  success  stories  explaining 
how  leading  organizations  are  solv¬ 
ing  complex  business  problems  by 
delivering  value  to  their  end-users. 

Call  now  for  a  free  EIS  II 
Solution  Kit.  1-800-765-7227 
:  (416-221-2100  in  Canada). 

information 

resources^ 
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TRENDLINES 


DOMESTIC-VIOLENCE  DATABASE 


Answering  Andrew 


An  Assault  on  Battery 


With  Hurricane  Andrew  bearing  down  on  South  Florida,  American  Air¬ 
lines  relied  on  expert  systems  to  quickly  make  plans  for  diverting 
planes  and  passengers  out  of  harm’s  way.  Once  the  storm  subsided,  the 


ometimes,  terror  has  a 
familiar  face.  In  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  so  far  this 
year,  more  than  30  women 
and  children  have  been  mur¬ 
dered  by  alleged  batterers — 
their  husbands,  former 
boyfriends,  fathers.  Often  the 
victims  had  good  reason  to 
suspect  that  these  men — 
with  a  history  of  stalking, 
beating  or  otherwise  terroriz¬ 
ing  them — might  be  waiting 
for  the  opportunity  to  inflict 
greater  harm.  Recently,  the 
Commonwealth  has  taken 
steps  to  offer  these  women 
greater  protection,  using 
technology  as  one  of  its  prin¬ 
cipal  weapons. 

Massachusetts  has  created 
a  computerized  registry  of 
domestic-violence  information 
designed  to  improve  judicial 
and  police  response  to  re- 
straining-order  violations. 
Early  last  September,  a 
database  provided  by  the 
Probation  Department  began 
transmitting  domestic-vio¬ 
lence  complaints,  plus  protec¬ 
tive  and  abuse-prevention  or¬ 
ders  from  several  courts,  to 
the  state’s  Criminal  History 
Systems  Board  (CHSB).  The 
database  contains  the  history 
of  civil  restraining  orders  and 
is  available,  along  with  crimi¬ 
nal  records,  to  all  judges  and 
police  agencies. 

Information  on  new  re¬ 
straining  orders  is  now  sent 
electronically  each  evening  to 
the  CHSB,  which  makes  it 
available  online  through  the 
Law  Enforcement  Agencies 
Processing  System.  “Previ¬ 
ously  we  had  some  pitfalls  in 
our  information  delivery,” 
said  Charles  McDonald,  a 
spokesman  for  Thomas  C. 
Rapone,  Massachusetts’  sec¬ 
retary  of  public  safety.  When 
a  woman  received  a  restrain¬ 
ing  order,  “it  was  printed  out 
on  paper  and  eventually 
made  its  way  through  the 


courts  and  to  the  police.  But 
there  would  be  delays,  and 
they  could  have  tragic  re¬ 
sults.” 

The  new  system  provides 
timely  data  to  101  court  loca¬ 
tions  and  260  police  sites.  As 
a  result,  if  a  woman  receives 
a  restraining  order  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon  and  a  threatening 
phone  call  that  evening,  the 
police  can  respond  immedi¬ 
ately.  Judges  called  after 
hours  can  determine  whether 
an  individual  is  violating  a  re¬ 
straining  order  and  issue  a 
warrant  without  delay. 

The  system  should  also 
help  protect  police  by  giving 
them  more  information  be¬ 
fore  they  enter  a  potentially 
dangerous  situation.  Fifty 
percent  of  injuries  to  police 
officers  nationwide  occur  dur¬ 
ing  domestic  disputes,  Mc¬ 
Donald  said. 

A  second  database  stores 
information  on  people  who 
have  already  violated  re¬ 
straining  orders.  This  “hot 
file”  contained  nearly  800  ac¬ 
tive  warrants  only  a  few 
weeks  after  it  was  estab¬ 
lished.  ■■ 


technology  was  also  used  to  get  the  company’s  planes  back  in  the  skies. 

American’s  Sabre  Computer  Services  Division  has  developed  many  expert 
systems  to  manage  the  business  problems  caused  by  situations  such  as 
hurricanes.  “With  more  than  600  aircraft  and  2,650  flights  a  day,  the  im¬ 
pact  that  bad  weather  presents  is  not  just  localized  to  a  single  geographic 
area,”  said  Thomas  J.  Kiernan,  president  of  Sabre.  “Our  entire  flight  sched¬ 
ule  and  crew  and  equipment  allocations  are  affected.” 

The  knowledge-based  Maintenance  Operations  Controller  Advisor  (MO¬ 
CA),  for  example,  reacts  to  flight-schedule  disruptions  caused  by  cancella¬ 
tions,  diversions  or  delays  and  recommends  optimum  routing.  When  An¬ 
drew  struck,  MOCA  was  able  to  determine  in  minutes  which  flights  were 
the  most  important  to  divert  for  passenger  safety  and  aircraft-maintenance 
purposes.  A  few  years  ago,  such  a  decision  would  have  required  two  em¬ 
ployees  working  up  to  eight  hours. 

After  the  hurricane,  many  Miami-based  crew  members  were  unable  to  re¬ 
turn  to  work.  To  keep 
the  airline  opera¬ 
tional,  American’s 
Res-Crew  expert  sys¬ 
tem  assessed  the 
availability  of  reserve 
crew  and  allocated 
employees  based  on 
flight  times  and  quali¬ 
fications.  Hi 


New  Ventures 


JCPenney,  GTE  Spacenet  and  Capital  Cities/ABC  are 
teaming  up  to  provide  communications  to  the  retail 
industry.  The  joint  venture,  called  Advanced  Retail  Com¬ 
munications,  will  deliver  television,  audio  and  data  ser¬ 
vices  to  major  shopping  and  other  retail  locations 
through  a  combination  of  digital  satellite  broadcasting 
and  a  terrestrial  transmission  network.  Operations  of 
the  venture — which  will  be  supported  by  providers  of 
information  processing  services,  programming  and 
equipment — are  slated  to  begin  in  1993. 

RF  Data  and  RAM  Mobile  Data  have  formed  an  al¬ 
liance  to  provide  wireless  data  communications  to  pub¬ 
lic-safety  organizations.  RF  Data’s  computerized  state 


and  national  crime  database-access  system,  combined 
with  RAM’s  national  wireless  data-communications  ser¬ 
vice,  will  enable  public-safety  officers  to  access  feder¬ 
al,  state  and  local  law-enforcement  databases  directly 
from  their  vehicles. 

Bell  Atlantic  has  entered  the  network-integration 
market  with  the  formation  of  a  new  division  based  in 
Frazer,  Pa.  Bell  Atlantic  Integration  provides  a  range  of 
services  including  initial  planning  and  analysis,  product 
integration,  network  implementation,  post-implementa¬ 
tion  support  and  education.  Initially  the  division  will  fo¬ 
cus  on  large-scale,  complex  enterprise  networks  at  ma¬ 
jor  corporations  within  Bell’s  operating  region. 
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5  problems. 

solutions. 


Nobody  offers  you  more  800  service  than 
Sprint.  Nobody. 

•  Let’s  say  your  operation  has  locations 
in  different  area  codes.  So  servicing  your 
customers  on  a  local  basis  is  a  real  problem. 

Thanks  to  Sprint’s  Area  Code  Routing, 
every  800  call  automatically  goes  to  your 
location  in  the  customer’s  area  code.  Or  your 
nearest  available  location  to  the  customer’s 
area  code. 

Which  means  customers  get  more 
customer  service.  And  less  lip  service. 

•  Maybe  you’ve  got  a  different  problem. 
Maybe  you  need  800  service  that  routes  your 
calls  to  different  locations.  Depending  on 
time  of  day. 

Enter  Sprint’s  Time  of  Day  Routing.  Your 
West  Coast  office  picks  up  the  slack  when 
your  East  Coast  office  goes  home  at  night. 
And  your  East  Coast  office  begins  the  day. 
While  your  West  Coast  office  is  still  in  bed. 

No  missing  calls.  No  unnecessary 
overtime. 

•  But  your  problem  isn’t  time.  Your 
problem  is  staffing.  You’ve  got  people  in  L.  A. 
Chicago.  New  York. 


You  don’t  want  Chicago  sitting  around. 
Or  New  York  burning  out.  With  Sprint’s  Call 
Allocator,  what  you  don’t  want,  you  don’t 
get.  You  determine  what  percentage  of  your 
800  calls  you  want  to  go  to  each  location. 

Talk  about  maximizing  your  sales  force. 

•  How  about  companies  that  have  dealers 
all  over  the  country?  How  about  them. 

With  Sprint’s  Dealer  Locator,  you  no 
longer  have  a  lot  of  different  800  numbers 
in  a  lot  of  different  states.  Your  customers 
call  just  one  800  number.  Enter  their  zip 
code.  And  the  calls  are  routed  to  the  dealer 
closest  to  them. 

Yes.  All  those  dealers.  And  one  800 
number. 

•  What  about  your  worst  nightmare?  Your 
800  number  goes  down.  Thanks  to  Sprint’s 
pre-planned,  pre- stored  Command  Routing, 
you’ll  be  up  and  running  in  minutes. 

Sprint.  800  service.  Unlimited  solutions. 

Call  1-800-788-1000. 


Not  just  another  phone  company.8" 


©  1992  Sprint  Communications  Company  L.P. 


It  was  created  for  you. 


Computer  Budget 


AppleShare  MacAPPC 

drQffi 


MacAPF-C 


5]  ;  Select  a 


SNA  Sv«  X.25 


Novell 
VAX 
Banyan 
NFS 


Today’s  Macintosh'  has  what  Information  Systems 
professionals  need  for  client/server  computing. 
Macintosh  connects  to  virtually  any  host,  file  server, 


AppleTalk  Zones: 
CC2-USA  Lab 
CHR  Admin 


User  Nam 


or  database  through  any  network.  So  you  can  build  for 
the  future  while  you  leverage  the  systems  that  are  currently 
„  . ,  ,  .  ...  ,  in  place,  including  everything  from  IBM’ mainframes  to 

Macintosh  simplifies  access  to  r  ’  °  ]  ° 

any  network  service,  no  matter  LAN  Servers  running  NetWare? 

hou  complex.  With  Macintosh  you  can  capitalize  on  the  power  and 

flexibility  of  personal  computers  to  develop  applications  quickly,  whether  you’re 
programming  in  C,  or  customizing  a  shrink-wrapped  application. 

Apple  is  committed  to  the  delivery  of  cross-platform  tools  that  provide  a  complete 
range  of  client/server  solutions.  That’s  why  today’s  Macintosh  integrates  seamlessly 
with  major  LAN  systems  and  network  architectures  such  as  SNA  and  OSI.  It  also  sup¬ 
ports  major  protocols  and  standards  such  as  TCP/IP  and  X.25.  And  with  applications 
such  as  PATHWORKS,"  you  can  deliver  client/server  transaction  processing  systems. 

See  for  yourself.  Send  for  any  one  of  the  videotapes  i  i 
below  They  were  created  just  for  you.  Apple  Wk 

Choose  any  one  of  these  three  free  videos.  Just  call  1-800-635-9550,  ext.200. 
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Applications 

Development 


Client/Server  Computing. 

Learn  how  other  companies  are  using 
client/server  technology  today  and  about 
Apple’s  VITAL  Architecture. 


’I  ■  L< 


Applications  Development. 

Discover  how  other  companies  are  using 
Macintosh  to  develop  a  broad  range  of 
applications  quickly  using  a  wide  variety  of 
development  tools. 


Connectivity.  See  how  the  modular 
architecture  and  built-in  networking  of 
Macintosh  combine  with  Apple’s  support  for 
major  protocols  and  standards  to  deliver  a 
wide  range  of  network  services. 


©  1992  Apple  Computer.  Inc.  Apple,  the  Afiple  logo,  and  Macintosh  are  registered  trademarks  of Apple  Computer,  Inc.  IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  PATHWORKS  us  a  trademark  of 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation  and  NetWare  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Novell,  Inc.  One  videotape  per  customer.  Offer  expires  December  jl,  1993  Good  only  in  the  United  States.  Quantities  are  limited.  Allow  4-6  weeks  for  deliver i 


INSIGHTS 


A  Dual  Approach 


CIOs  who  can  mitigate 
the  rigidity  of  existing 
software  infrastructures 
while  developing  long¬ 
term  plans  for  more 
fundamental  change  will 
help  their  organizations 
garner  the  fullest  possible 
benefits  of  business- 
process  redesign 

BY  LAURENCE  J.  BEST  AND 
FRED  L.  FORMAN 


Business-process  redesign 
(BPR),  also  known  as  busi¬ 
ness  or  work  reengineering, 
is  having  a  dramatic  impact 
on  corporate  organizational 
structures.  Companies  that  have  ex¬ 
perienced  BPR  success  and  failure 
alike  have  discovered  that  their  ap¬ 
plication  software  infrastructure  is 
an  important  BPR  concern.  Para¬ 
doxically,  while  software  is  a  basic 
enabler  of  BPR,  the  fragmented,  in¬ 
flexible  application  software  infra¬ 
structures  that  exist  in  most  large 
organizations  today  are  a  major  im¬ 
pediment  to  achieving  immediate  ben¬ 
efits  from  BPR. 

Creating  a  software  infrastructure 
that  is  integrated,  flexible  and  ro¬ 
bust  will  most  certainly  make  BPR 
much  easier  to  accomplish.  Howev¬ 
er,  large-scale  software  development 
can  be  expensive  and  time-consum¬ 
ing,  and  there  is  no  guarantee  of 
success.  While  some  organizations 
have  indeed  reengineered  their  busi¬ 
ness  processes  by  totally  replacing 
their  software  infrastructures,  the 
scope  of  the  required  systems-de- 
velopment  efforts  has  often  delayed 
BPR  initiatives  for 
several  years. 

Business  managers 
must  strike  a  balance 
that  provides  both 
near-  and  long-term 
payback.  The  optimal 
approach  is  to  apply 
a  dual  strategy — a 
“coexistence”  ap¬ 
proach  to  facilitate  im¬ 
mediate  BPR  oppor¬ 
tunities  coupled  with 
an  ongoing  upgrade 
of  the  software  in¬ 
frastructure  to  enable 
future  gains. 

The  experiences  of 
a  number  of  organi¬ 
zations  show  that  it 


is  possible  to  achieve  BPR  gains  in 
the  short  run,  not  by  replacing  or 
ignoring  a  fragmented  software  in¬ 
frastructure  but  by  coexisting  with 
it.  These  organizations  created  so¬ 
phisticated  interface  systems  that  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  key  system  character¬ 
istics  that  enable  BPR  even  while 
the  detailed  execution  of  business 
policy  remains  within  older  systems 
without  these  characteristics. 

Implementing  an  integrated  inquiry 
database  is  often  the  first  step  in 
creating  a  coexistence  environment. 
This  database  consolidates  current 
operational  data  about  customers, 
products  and  business  activities.  It 
is  particularly  valuable  for  customer 
service;  an  integrated  inquiry  facili¬ 
ty  enables  service  representatives  to 
find  answers  based  on  an  enter¬ 
prisewide  perspective  on  the  current 
customer  and  business  situation. 

In  a  properly  designed  system,  all 
aspects  of  available  information  are 
readily  accessible  without  special 
training.  Access  to  information  is 
based  on  natural  information  rela¬ 
tionships  rather  than  arbitrary  sys¬ 
tem  boundaries.  For  example,  in  old¬ 
er  systems,  accessing  a  record  of 
bills  sent  to  a  customer  requires  users 
to  log  on  to  a  billing  system  and 
find  the  correct  online  screen  (out 
of  dozens).  An  integrated  inquiry  fa¬ 
cility  can  present  a  record  of  billings 
(and  perhaps  even  an  image  of  a  bill) 
merely  by  exercise  of  an  option  to 
see  billing  information  in  greater  de¬ 
tail.  A  workstation-based  inquiry  sys¬ 
tem  for  telephone  support  staff  might 
interface  with  data  from  over  a  dozen 
mainframe-based  systems  to  allow 
representatives  to  quickly  get  the 
information  they  need. 

Another  type  of  coexistence  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  front-end  interface.  This 
provides  an  advanced  interactive  (usu¬ 
ally  graphic)  environment  for  inte¬ 
grated  business  processing.  Beyond 
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Engineering  brilliance 
for  the  integrated  enterprise. 


By  design,  the  cut  of  the  diamond  is  precisely  engineered 
to  unlock  its  full  beauty  and  value.  We  engineer  our  appli¬ 
cations  software  the  same  way.  Like  facets  of 
a  diamond,  each  SAP  application  gives  you 
a  precise  view  of  your  business 
information.  Individually,  they 
integrate  functional  needs. 
Combined,  they  integrate  your 
enterprise. 


SAP’s  multi-faceted,  multi¬ 
functional,  and  multi¬ 
national  software  is  engineered 
to  streamline  processes  and 
improve  quality,  customer  service, 
supply  chain  management,  and 
time  to  market.  Its  single  source  data 
access  uses  resources  more  efficiently, 
reduces  effort  and  maintains  data  integrity. 


Whether  you  want  manufacturing,  financial,  order  management, 
distribution,  or  human  resources  software,  SAP  applications 
deliver  competitive  advantage.  Find  out  more. 

Call  1  (800)  USA-1  SAP. 


SAP’s  engineering  precision  lets  you  leverage  today’s 
architectures  and  support  the  open  systems  of  the  future. 
The  results  are  brilliant. 


Integrated  software.  Worldwide.SM 


SAP  •  Amsterdam  •  Atlanta  •  Brussels  •  Budapest  •  Chicago  •  Copenhagen  •  Heidelberg 
Hong  Kong  •  London  •  Madrid  •  Milan  •  Paris  •  Philadelphia  •  San  Francisco  •  Singapore 
Stockholm  •  Sydney  •  Toronto  •  Vienna  •  Zurich 


merely  accessing  information,  an  em¬ 
ployee,  business  partner  or  customer 
can  initiate  and  complete  compre¬ 
hensive  business  transactions.  All  in¬ 
teractions  with  the  system  occur  at 
a  very  high  level.  There  is  no  re¬ 
quirement  to  know  the  details  of 
each  of  the  specialized  systems  main¬ 
taining  different  aspects  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  relationship.  Behind  the  scenes, 
the  interface  directs  these  systems 
to  perform  low-level  functions  like 
calculating  charges  and  fees. 

An  “information  warehouse”  sys¬ 
tem  can  aid  overall  business-process 
management.  It  consolidates  histor¬ 
ical,  archival  management  informa¬ 
tion  across  business  functions,  thus 
providing  an  orderly,  architected 
source  for  decision-support  data  and 
enabling  managers  or  analysts  to  read¬ 
ily  explore  business  trends.  Its  data¬ 
base  consists  of  daily  “snapshots”  of 
customer,  product  and  business-pro¬ 
cess  data.  Since  “snapshot”  data  for¬ 
mats  are  standardized  across  all  busi¬ 
ness  functions,  reports  and  graphs 
can  be  created  quickly  and  easily. 

A  coexistence  strategy  can  be  ex¬ 
tremely  useful  in  achieving  BPR 
gains.  BPR  initiatives  are  per¬ 
ishable,  and  a  project  that  takes  too 
long  to  implement  will  likely  not  suc¬ 
ceed.  However,  coexistence  systems 
are  ultimately  stopgap  measures.  Even 
the  most  cunning  interface  cannot 
compensate  forever  for  rigid,  frag¬ 
mented  systems.  The  proper  role  of 
the  coexistence  strategy  is  to  per¬ 
mit  the  earliest  realization  of  BPR 
benefits.  Then,  going  forward,  the 
organization’s  next  generation  of  soft¬ 
ware  applications  should  provide  na¬ 
tive  rather  than  add-on  support  for 
modern  business-processing  models. 

Executing  this  dual  strategy  re¬ 
quires  the  following  specific  actions: 

■  Integrate  awareness  of  software 
possibilities  and  impediments  into 
BPR  training  and  planning. 

■  Carefully  consider  coexistence  ap¬ 
proaches  to  support  identified  BPR 
opportunities  before  committing  to 
software  obliteration. 

■  Initiate  technology-vision  and 
software-design  quality  programs  to 
influence  user  and  developer  ex¬ 
pectations  toward  robust,  flexible,  in¬ 
tegrated  systems. 


DPR  initiatives  are 
perishable ,  and  a 
project  that  takes  too 
long  to  implement  will 
likely  not  succeed. 
However ;  coexistence 
systems  are  ultimately 
stopgap  measures. 


■  Establish  an  ongoing  software- 
renewal  program  to  phase  out  prob¬ 
lematic  systems,  replacing  them  with 
systems  that  are  broadly  architect¬ 
ed  to  enable  BPR  possibilities. 

■  Organize  the  search  for  BPR  op¬ 
portunities  as  an  ongoing  effort  rather 
than  a  one-shot  panacea. 

In  designing  application  software 
for  the  long  haul,  IS  executives  should 
ensure  that  it  embodies  the  follow¬ 
ing  characteristics: 

Integrated:  There  are  no  arbitrary 
constraints  to  linkages  between  en¬ 
terprise  business  functions  and  da¬ 
ta  (this  applies  even  to  unanticipat¬ 
ed  linkages).  Data  and  processing 
are  not  locked  into  specialized  soft¬ 
ware  applications  but  can  be  readi¬ 
ly  accessed  based  on  business  need. 

Robust:  The  software  application 
implements  a  comprehensive  model 
of  the  business,  even  when  all  as¬ 
pects  of  this  model  are  not  imme¬ 
diately  exercised.  This  includes  func¬ 
tionality  common  to  most  businesses 
as  well  as  to  a  specific  business. 
Thus,  there  should  be  robust  facili¬ 
ties  supporting  such  common  busi¬ 
ness  activities  as  transaction  pro¬ 
cessing,  workflow  and  inquiry. 

Flexible:  Any  requirement  for  sig¬ 
nificant  programming  to  implement 
a  BPR  scheme  puts  that  scheme  at 
grave  risk.  The  ultimate  solution  is 
for  software  to  be  so  flexible  that 
changes  can  be  accomplished  quick¬ 
ly  and  with  minimal  programming. 
For  example,  advanced  banking  ap¬ 
plications  can  permit  a  bank  to  sup¬ 
port  a  new  loan  offering  merely  by 
setting  values  in  tables  defining  key 
loan  variables. 

Intuitive:  An  employee  or  customer, 


having  worked  briefly  with  a  sys¬ 
tem,  will  be  comfortable  with  a  wide 
variety  of  functions.  Each  function 
appears  as  an  intuitive  arrangement 
of  standard  online  features.  This  is 
an  important  BPR  support  issue  be¬ 
cause  workers  performing  redesigned 
business  processes  typically  use  a 
wide  range  of  online  functions. 

Portable:  Any  business  function  can 
be  centralized  on  mainframes,  de¬ 
centralized  on  downsized  hardware, 
or  both  centralized  and  decentralized 
at  the  same  time.  A  workstation  and 
mainframe  working  together  on  a  sin¬ 
gle  business  transaction  is  client/ 
server  computing. 

Continuous:  The  software  applica¬ 
tion’s  design  does  not  require  peri¬ 
odic  shutdown  of  business  process¬ 
ing.  Unexpected  outages  are  rare  and, 
when  they  occur,  short.  This  is  im¬ 
portant  because  BPR  can  create  new 
requirements  to  support  a  business 
process  across  time  zones  and  pro¬ 
cessing  shifts.  Also,  the  reliance  of 
redesigned  business  processes  on  in¬ 
formation  technology  can  make  sys¬ 
tem  outages  extremely  expensive. 

Architected:  The  overall  structure 
of  the  software  environment  tran¬ 
scends  any  particular  information 
technology.  Thus,  new  business  or 
technology  opportunities  can  be  seam¬ 
lessly  integrated  as  they  arise.  This 
is  analogous  to  classical  architecture; 
architects  are  trained  to  understand 
structures  in  a  way  that  transcends 
any  particular  building  technology. 

One  of  the  most  significant  lessons 
of  business-process  redesign  is  that 
software  can  no  longer  be  treated 
as  an  implementation  afterthought. 
Software  possibilities  have  become 
an  important  component  of  business 
possibilities,  and  many  executives  are 
becoming  proficient  in  applying  soft¬ 
ware  technology  to  business.  Ulti¬ 
mately,  addressing  software  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  issue  rather  than  as  merely  a 
technology  issue  is  key  to  fully  re¬ 
alizing  IT’s  promise.  ETo] 


Laurence  J.  Best  is  a  principal  at 
American  Management  Systems  Inc. 
in  Arlington,  Va.,  and  author  of  Ap¬ 
plication  Architecture:  Modern  Large- 
Scale  Information  Processing.  Fred 
L.  Forman  is  an  executive  vice  pres¬ 
ident  at  AMS. 
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EDA/SQL  FROM  INFORMATION  BUILDERS:  The  Data  Access  Standard 

For  Client/Server  Computing  That  Grows  With  You. 


MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  YOUR  ASSETS 

Data  is  one  of  the  most  strategic  assets  any  business 
can  have.  Because  businesses  that  utilize  data  well, 
will  succeed.  Businesses  that  don’t,  won’t. 

The  trick  is  knowing  how  to  use  your  data  resources 
in  the  most  cost  effective  way. 

That’s  where  Enterprise  Data  Access/SQL  (EDA/SQL) 
as  a  client/server  solution  can  make  the  difference. 

OPENNESS,  POWER  AND  FLEXIBILITY 

Implementing  client/server  applications  can  be 
tough,  particularly  when  you  need  to  access  remote 
data  on  diverse  platforms. 

With  EDA/SQL,  you  have  the  freedom  to  access 
data  in  over  50  different  databases  and  files,  running 


on  35  computing  platforms  using  any  major  network 
protocol.  And  there  are  dozens  of  applications  and 
tools  available  from  more  than  50  leading  software 
vendor  partners  that  support  EDA/SQL. 

No  other  SQL  solution  on  the  market  gives  you  this 
much  flexibility. 

BIG  OR  SMALL,  IT’S  ALL  THE  SAME 

EDA/SQL  has  the  power  and  the  ability  to  drive  the 
largest  enterprise-wide  implementation,  or  to  simply 
connect  a  single  client/server  application  to  a  specific 
data  source. 

And  because  there’s  an  EDA/SQL  solution  for  every 
popular  platform,  and  network  protocol,  you  can  use 
it  in  the  environment  of  your  choice. 

Only  EDA/SQL  has  the  scalability  and  configuration 


flexibility  to  meet  your  client/server  requirements 
both  today  and  tomorrow. 

You  can  start  with  the  EDA/SQL  solution  you  need 
today.  Then,  efficiently  and  economically  grow  any 
configuration  to  meet  your  changing  business  require¬ 
ments.  Big  or  small. 

For  more  information  on  EDA/SQL,  our  consulting 
services  and  education  programs,  or  to  attend  a  FREE 
Seminar... 

Call  800-969-INF0 

In  Canada  call  416-364-2760 

TOT  jpE  EDA/SQL 

Information  Builders,  Inc. 

EDA/SQL  is  a  trademark  of  Information  Builders,  Inc..  1250  Broadway  New  York.  NY  10001 
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The  Maxell  Corporation  Of  America  has  one  of  the  most  widely  recognized  brand  names 
in  magnetic  media.  A  name  that  has  consistently  been  at  the  forefront  of  technological  advancements  in 
computer  data  storage.  For  more  than  22  years,  our  factories  throughout  the  world  have  been  researching 
and  developing  the  superior  consumer  and  professional  products  by  which  all  others  are  measured. 
Today,  Maxell  is  creating 
the  computer  storage 

products  for  the  future.  Second  Generation 

B  Optical  Disk  Technology  Today 

Creating  the  future  is  more  than  just  research 
and  development,  it’s  development  and 
\  implementation.  At  Maxell,  we  manu- 
facture  the  broadest  range  of  optical  disks 
t  /  "•  -  for  data  storage.  We  were  one  of  the 

(  illLJli  )  -  first  to  incorporate  a  second  generation 

\  ;  /  1  sensitivity  technique  into  first  generation 

^0^*^  - disks,  making  them  compatible  with  a 

greater  range  of  systems  than  any  other 
manufacturer. 


Floptical  Disks 

The  Best  of  Both  Worlds 

No  other  manufacturer  comes  close 
to  Maxell’s  technological  expertise  in 
data  storage.  It’s  an  expertise  that’s 
evident  in  the  way  we  combine  our 
leadership  technology  in  floppy  and 
optical  disks  to  lead  in  the  development 
of  Floptical'  disks.  These  innovative 
disks  offer  all  the  practicality  and 
versatility  of  a  floppy,  yet  are  capable 
of  storing  ten  times  the  data. 


Flash  Memory 
The  Mini-Revolution 

Long  before  there  was  even  a  need  for  them, 
Maxell  was  manufacturing  memory  cards  — 
cards  which  combine  data  storage  with  semi¬ 
conductor  capabilities.  Today,  we’ve  taken 
memory  cards  to  the  next  step  -  Flash  Cards. 
This  technology  provides  a  major  break¬ 
through  for  use  in  the  new  generation  of  note¬ 
book  and  hand-held  computers. 


Flopucal  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Insite  Peripherals.  Inc 


Maxell  Corporation  of  America,  22-08  Route  208,  Fair  Lawn,  Nj  07410.  In  Canada  call  Griffco  Marketing  at  416-625-6559. 
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Magnifying  the  Problem 


At  Hallmark  Cards, 
standard  metrics  weren’t 
providing  an  accurate 
picture  of  how  well  IS 
was  servicing  its 
customers.  So  the 
department  decided  to 
put  its  performance 
under  a  microscope. 

BY  JAMES  R.  JOHNSON 


In  early  1990,  the  data  center  at 
Hallmark  Cards  Inc.  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  embarked  on  a  mis¬ 
sion  to  accurately  measure  all  ser¬ 
vice  disruptions.  Like  other  large 
IS  shops,  we  had  been  using  indus¬ 
try-standard  metrics  that  did  not  re¬ 
flect  the  level  or  quality  of  our  cus¬ 
tomer  service.  Our  strategy  was  to 
develop  a  report  that  magnified  the 
problem  beyond  what  customers  could 
detect — like  a  microscope  magnifies 
its  view.  Thus  if  we  passed  the  scruti¬ 
ny  of  the  microscope,  we  would  ex¬ 
ceed  user  expectations.  The  result 
of  our  efforts,  “The  Good  Day  Re¬ 
port,”  sets  goals  well  beyond  user 
expectations  and  makes  other  cor¬ 
porate  service  reports  obsolete. 

Our  computer  utility  offers  online 
service  in  production  transaction-pro¬ 
cessing  (called  Customer  Informa¬ 
tion  Control  System,  or  CICS,  in  the 
IBM  world)  and  time-sharing  options 
(TSO).  On  the  central  computer  are 
nine  CICS  regions  serving  thousands 
of  Hallmark  employees  using  differ¬ 
ent  applications,  including  finance, 
marketing,  order-processing,  customer 
service  and  E-mail.  On  an  average 
day,  two  million  online  transactions 


are  processed  between  8  a.m.  and  5 
p.m.  The  TSO  network  averages  250- 
300  customers  during  this  time.  The 
major  service  metrics  for  both  trans¬ 
action-processing  and  TSO  are  avail¬ 
ability  and  response  time. 

One  week  in  February  1990,  four 
serious  problems  occurred,  result¬ 
ing  in  105  minutes  of  documented 
downtime.  However,  at  the  end  of 
the  month,  our  report  indicated  that 
we  had  achieved  99.7  percent  avail¬ 
ability.  Researching  this  inconsistency, 
we  found  that  70  minutes  of  the 
downtime  was  due  to  problems  that 
disrupted  availability  for  only  some 
customers  and  thus  did  not  appear 
on  the  monthly  report. 

Such  discrepancies  made  us  skep¬ 
tical  that  our  existing  metrics  were 
giving  us  an  accurate  picture  of  what 
our  customers  were  experiencing. 
So  we  created  and  mailed  a  user- 
satisfaction  survey  in  July  1990.  The 
results:  59  percent  of  our  customers 
said  their  systems  were  always  avail¬ 
able;  39  percent  said  they  were  usu¬ 
ally  available,  and  1  percent  said  they 
were  frequently  unavailable. 

Why  would  39  percent  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers  say  their  systems  were  “usu- 


PUTTING  SERVICE  DISRUPTIONS  UNDER  THE  MICROSCOPE 


DATE 

DEDUCTIONS 

SCORE 

RESULTS 

IPL 

(minus 

10  points) 

CICS  Down 

(minus  1  point 
for  each  0  to 

3  minutes) 

Database 

Down 

( minus  2  points 
for  each  0  to 

3  minutes) 

Files 

Closed 

(minus  1  })oint 
for  each  set 
not  open 
at  7  a.m.) 

CICS 

Response 

Time 

Violation 

(minus  1  point 
for  each 
violation/hour) 

TSO 

Response 

Time 

Violation 

(minus  1/2  point 
for  ecuh 
violation/ 

1 5  minutes ) 

100 

Points 

minus 

points 

deducted 

August  3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-1 

0 

99 

Good  Day 

August  4 

0 

0 

0 

-2 

-4 

0 

94 

Bad  Day 

August  5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

Great  Day 

August  6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

Great  Day 

August  7 

0 

-2 

-2 

0 

0 

-1/2 

95.5 

Good  Day 
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With  every  forward  step 
into  the  world 
marketplace,  you  expect 
greater  success,  better 
solutions.  Not  a  different 
set  of  problems. 

So  you  look  for  a  global 
communications  partner 
who  has  been  there,  who 
has  managed  cultural, 
compliance,  currency,  and 
language  issues.  One 
company  who  makes  it 
all  happen,  while  you 
take  care  of  the 
business  at  hand. 

BT"  has  a  global 
presence  that  our 
competition  can’t  match. 
The  TYMNET®  Global 
Network  (TGN),  with  the 
largest  market  share 
among  U.S.  value-added 
networks,  supports  Global 
Network  Services  (GNSSM) 
that  reach  90%  of  the 
world’s  business  centers  in 
more  than  100  countries. 
Half  of  Europe’s 
multinationals  use 
our  services. 

GNS  links  your 
international  divisions. 
Then  we  monitor  and 
support  those  links  world¬ 
wide,  bill  in  one  currency, 
and  offer  a  portfolio  of 
applications — a  single¬ 
vendor  solution  that 
makes  your  life  easier. 


When  BT  is  there  for 
your  global  communi¬ 
cations  program,  you  have 
a  consulting  partner  who’ll 
help  plan  your  network. . . 
customize  and  simplify. . . 
make  sure  everything 
plugs  in  where  it  should 
at  locations  worldwide. 

If  you  want,  we’ll  manage 
it  end-to-end. 

But  we  know  that 
partnership  goes  beyond 
just  making  things  work. 
It  means  understanding 
your  business  strategies 
and  corporate  culture. . . 
tailoring  solutions  to  meet 
your  challenges,  matching 
our  global  technology  to 
your  local  needs.  Helping 
you  go  further  with  your 
business,  and  stay 
closer  to  your  customers. 

Before  you  take  the  next 
step,  call  1-800-872-7654 
(US)  or  1-800-874-7654 
( Canada)  for  more 
information  and  our  Going 
Further  Staying  Closer 
brochure. 

Global  Network  Services 
ExpressLANE" 
Frame  Relay 
Videoconferencing 
EDI*Net® 

BT  Messaging  Services 
Electronic  Transaction 
Services 


©  British  Telecommunications  pic  1992  2025-205B 


ally  available”  when  we  reported  99.5 
percent  average  availability  for  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year? 

We  found  two  answers.  First,  since 
problems  were  not  spread  evenly 
throughout  the  month,  customers  re¬ 
membered  the  one  or  two  days  when 
a  30-minute  disruption  occurred.  But 
these  “bad  days”  were  lost  in  month¬ 
ly  averages.  Second,  there  were  holes 
in  the  reporting  system,  since  prob¬ 
lems  such  as  individual  disk-drive 
failures  were  not  reflected  in  the 
availability  measure. 

Another  apparent  discrepancy  in¬ 
volved  our  response-time  metrics. 
Hallmark’s  system-tuning  efforts  have 
produced  subsecond  response  times 
for  virtually  all  transactions,  and  we 
have  consistently  met  the  TSO  ser¬ 
vice-level  agreement  promising  a  .2- 
second  response  time  over  the  month. 
Yet  the  survey  results  indicated  that 
24  percent  of  the  customers  were 
not  happy. 

We  needed  a  new  reporting  method, 
one  that  would  let  management  know 


how  many  service  disruptions  were 
actually  occurring  and  measure  the 
impact  of  all  such  disruptions  on  our 
customers.  We  also  needed  to  be 
able  to  rate  our  service,  daily  and 
monthly,  against  a  standard.  We  want¬ 
ed  the  report  to  be  simple;  quick 
implementation  was  important  even 
if  it  required  manual  effort. 

The  Good  Day  Report”  established 
six  critical  success  factors  for 
online  service:  computer  down¬ 
time;  database,  online-file  and  CICS 
availability;  and  CICS  and  TSO  re¬ 
sponse  time.  Console/help-desk  an¬ 
alysts  manually  record  the  first  four 
metrics,  and  we  easily  modified  ex¬ 
isting  reports  to  track  the  two  re¬ 
sponse-time  measures. 

Problems  or  time  losses  are  logged 
to  an  online  file,  and  every  morn¬ 
ing  an  extract  program  computes 
points  for  the  report.  Since  the  an¬ 
alysts  see  all  the  problems,  there 
are  no  reporting  holes;  each  service 
disruption  is  documented. 


The  heart  of  the  report  is  a  point 
system  that  measures  problems  by 
magnitude  (what  impact  they  have 
on  the  customer).  We  begin  each 
day  with  100  points.  If  we  lose  none, 
it  is  a  great  day.  In  a  good  day,  no 
more  than  five  points  are  lost. 

We  were  delighted  with  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  first  complete  report, 
produced  in  December  1990.  We 
achieved  a  “good”  rating  every  day, 
with  only  28.5  points  lost  during  the 
entire  month. 

Our  enthusiasm  was  short-lived. 
In  1991  we  did  not  exceed  84  per¬ 
cent  good  days  during  a  month,  and 
our  average  was  only  67  percent 
(168  good  days  out  of  a  possible 
251).  Fortunately,  the  report  was  in¬ 
ternal  to  IS,  so  we  could  ponder  the 
implications  among  ourselves. 

How  does  the  microscope  magni¬ 
fy  problems?  Note  the  response  time 
rules  for  TSO.  A  half  point  is  lost 
if,  in  any  15-minute  period,  average 
response  time  for  90  percent  of  trans¬ 
actions  exceeds  .5  seconds.  Com- 
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increasing 

r  With  EDS,  the  Indiana  Dept,  of  Transportation  answers  yes. 

The  Indiana  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation  increased  the  output  of  its 

S  engineers  60  percent  without  increas- 

■  ing  the  size  of  its  staff.  They  did  it  with 

|  the  help  of  a  powerful  EDS  Graphic 

0  Data  System  (GDS).  This  client/server 

system  is  also  making  roads  safer 

H  and  saving  millions  of  taxpayer  dollars. 

In  addition,  EDS  created  the 
Geographic  Information  System  (GIS) 
to  assist  engineers  in  the  design  and 
drafting  of  new  roadways.  It’s  the 
first  system  of  its  kind  to  combine 
detailed  topographic  data  and  com¬ 
puter  graphics  all  on  one  screen. 

Engineers  using  the  system  can 
view  every'  road,  bridge  and  waterway 

EDS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corporation.  ©  1992  EDS. 
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he  heart  of  the 
report  is  a  point  system 
that  measures  problems 
by  magnitude. 


paring  this  to  a  monthly  average  half- 
second  violation,  the  magnification 
is  one-to-30,000.  This  is  only  one  of 
the  six  independent  metrics;  the  mi¬ 
croscope  magnifies  all  disruptions. 

When  the  microscope  is  turned 
on,  monthly  averages  cannot  hide 
daily  and  hourly  fluctuations,  CICS 
regions  are  monitored  individually, 
all  disruptions  are  considered,  and 
the  effect  on  users  is  measured.  This 
offers  a  significant  improvement  over 
traditional  systems  of  measurement. 

Over  the  next  six  months  we 
worked  to  integrate  “The  Good  Day 
Report”  into  the  entire  IS  organiza¬ 
tion.  We  began  by  trying  to  under¬ 
stand  and  correct  the  causes  of  dai¬ 


ly  point  loss.  Performance  analysts 
modified  their  activities  by  monitoring 
proactively,  relying  on  real-time  tools 
to  avoid  surprises.  After-the-fact  re¬ 
search  was  eliminated. 

A  few  months  later,  project  man¬ 
agers  were  asked  to  begin  documenting 
the  point  losses  for  their  areas  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  a  monthly  report.  We 
then  assigned  the  capacity  planning 
group  responsibility  for  the  monthly 
and  yearly  analysis  of  all  these 
reports.  Finally,  line  managers  were 
asked  to  use  “The  Good  Day  Report” 
as  their  reference  of  record  on  down¬ 
time.  Thus,  by  focusing  on  the  crit¬ 
ical  success  factors,  the  report  be¬ 
comes  a  manangement  tool  to  improve 
performance:  The  1992  year-to-date 
percentage  of  good  days  is  up  7  per¬ 
cent  over  1991. 

Network  metrics  are  not  current¬ 
ly  included  in  “The  Good  Day  Re¬ 
port,”  but  they  will  be  soon.  Man¬ 
aging  the  network  as  well  as  the 
computer  utility  requires  proactive 
real-time  tools.  Customer  phone  calls 


should  not  be  the  first  notification 
of  a  problem.  For  this  reason  we  are 
reviewing  new  software  tools  con¬ 
tinuously. 

Responsibility  for  the  report  and 
its  content  is  spread  over  a  number 
of  groups  both  inside  and  outside  of 
IS.  Computer  Operations  console/ 
help-desk  analysts  enter  data  from 
their  observations  and  the  two  re¬ 
sponse-time  reports.  Technical  Ser¬ 
vices  monitors  and  corrects  most 
software-related  problems.  Systems 
Development,  Data  Base,  Network, 
vendors  and  customers  may  also  be 
involved  in  creating  online  disrup¬ 
tions — and  their  solutions. 

“The  Good  Day  Report”  estab¬ 
lishes  a  new  paradigm  for  quality 
service,  setting  goals  that  exceed 
customer  expectations  and  making 
existing  reporting  practices  obso¬ 
lete.  ma 

James  R.  Johnson  is  director  of  the 
data  center  at  Hallmark  Cards  Inc. 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


production  without 
our  payroll? 


in  Indiana  with  the  push  of  a  button. 
They  can  also  analyze  the  viability  of 
proposed  new  roads  in  seconds.  This 
enables  the  engineers  to  pinpoint  the 
most  effective  routes  for  new  roads. 
Saving  time.  Saving  money.  And 
making  roads  safer. 

Thanks  to  the  EDS  system,  the 
Indiana  Department  of  Transportation 


was  named  a  finalist  for  the  prestigious 
1992  Computerworld  Smithsonian 
Award.  Evan  Bayh,  Governor  of 
Indiana,  adds,  “Using  this  technology 
enables  our  state  government  to  serve 
the  needs  of  our  citizens  better  in  a 
very  cost-effective  manner.” 

New  technology  is  creating  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  increase  your  productivity. 


EDS  is  the  world  leader  in  applying 
information  technology.  To  find  out 
how  we  could  help  you,  contact  Barry 
Sullivan,  EDS,  7171 
Forest  Lane,  M20, 

Dallas,  TX  75230.  Or 
call  (214)  490-2000, 
extension  120. 

TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  CHANGESM 


EDS 
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ON  LOCATION 


JOE  JOY  WANTS  TO  KICK  YOSHIO  SAKURAUCHI’S  BUTT. 

Sakurauchi,  you  may  remember,  is  the  Japanese 
parliamentary  leader  who  remarked  last  Jan¬ 
uary  that  American  workers  were  too  lazy  to  com¬ 
pete  in  the  global  economy — and  that  America  had 
become  little  more  than  Japan’s  subcontractor. 

“I  told  [my  PR  firm]  that  I  wanted  to  take  out 
a  full-page  ad  in  the  newspaper.  I  wanted  to  invite 
him  to  come  on  over,  set  up  shop  next  to  us,  and 
compete  with  us  product  for  product,”  recalled  Joy, 
general  manager  of  the  displays  division  at  Applied 
Digital  Data  Systems  (ADDS)  Inc. 
of  Hauppauge,  N.Y.,  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  computer  terminals — in¬ 
cluding  alphanumeric,  alpha  win¬ 
dowing  and  X-terminals,  as  well 
as  PICK-based  systems.  “I  want¬ 
ed  to  say,  ‘Go  ahead  and  try.  We’ll 
kick  your  butt.’  ” 

Cooler  heads  at  the  PR  firm  convinced  Joy  that 
such  an  advertisement  was  needlessly  provocative, 
and  it  never  ran.  But  months  later,  Joy  brings  it  up 
anew  with  a  visiting  writer.  The  garrulous  Joy  is 
still  steamed  because  he  is  convinced  that  Saku¬ 
rauchi  is  dead  wrong.  Empowerment,  quality  prac¬ 
tices  and  technology — not  national  labor  pools — will 
separate  winners  from  losers  in  competitive  mar¬ 
kets,  he  believes. 

Unsurprisingly,  his  company’s  manufacturing  op¬ 
erations  embody  Joy’s  view:  Just  a  short  stroll  down 
the  hallway  from  his  office  is  ADDS’s  cavernous 
shop  floor,  where  workers  garbed  in  blue  smocks 
preside  over  U-shaped  assembly  lines.  Trained  in 
a  variety  of  assembly  tasks — so  that  they  can  pitch 
in  wherever  necessary — and  imbued  with  the  qual¬ 
ity  creed,  the  largely  unsupervised  workforce  keeps 
an  eye  on  the  quality  of  the  products  coalescing  on 
the  conveyors.  If  workers  spot  something  troubling, 
they  shut  the  line  down  and  address  the  problem 
immediately.  A  manufacturing  information  system 
helps  workers  to  manage  the  operations  and  to  be 
scrupulous  about  quality.  Striding  across  the  busy 
shop  floor,  Joy  emphasizes  that  his  company’s  New 
Age  vision  is  still  evolving,  but  he  is  convinced  that 
ADDS’s  shop-floor  formula  will  beat  any  competi¬ 
tor,  anywhere  in  the  world. 


How  a  Long 
Island-based 


maker  of 


display 


Karate 


terminals  came 
home  to 
America  and 
used  an 
innovative 
shop-floor 
system  to  strike 
a  blow  for  U.S. 
manufacturing 
competitiveness 


BY  THOMAS  KIELY 


not  the  environment  the 


worker  was  raised  in. 


determines  success. ' 


His  conviction  stems  from  ADDS’s 
contrasting  manufacturing  experiences 
at  home  and  abroad.  A  division  of 
Dayton,  Ohio-based  NCR  (now  owned 
by  AT&T),  ADDS 
abandoned  its  U.S. 
assembly  operations 
in  the  early  1980s 
in  favor  of  contract 
manufacturing  (es¬ 
sentially  outsourc¬ 
ing)  arrangements 
in  Taiwan  and  South 
Korea.  The  move  shaved 
labor  and  supplier  ex¬ 
penses  but  raised  prob¬ 
lems  with  product  quali¬ 
ty  and  timely  delivery.  In 
1990  ADDS  brought  its 
manufacturing  back  home. 

Instead  of  the  traditional 
assembly  line  it  once  had, 

ADDS  built  a  just-in-time 
operation,  adopted  a  rig¬ 
orous  quality  program  and 
changed  the  way  em¬ 
ployees  labored  at  the  com¬ 
pany.  These  days  ADDS 
is  churning  out  twice  as 
many  units  with  one-fifth 
the  labor  as  it  did  in  the 
early  1980s.  Products  are 
also  of  higher  quality,  and 
ADDS  gets  them  into 
customers’  hands  much 
more  quickly  than  it  ev¬ 
er  did  with  old-fashioned 
operations,  at  home  or 
overseas. 

“The  process,  not  the  environment 
the  worker  was  raised  in,  [deter¬ 
mines  successl,”  Joy  asserted.  With 
this  dictum  in  mind,  ADDS  is  stak¬ 
ing  its  future  success  on  the  new 
manufacturing  system  sitting  on  the 
factory  floor. 

“The  Flex  System,”  as  it  has  been 
dubbed  by  the  company,  links  work¬ 
ers  to  each  stage  of  the  product-as¬ 
sembly  process  and  to  a  spate  of 
quality  checks.  It  also  gives  em¬ 
powered  workers  and  managers  bet¬ 
ter  control  over  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
operations.  Designed  in-house  (it  runs, 
of  course,  on  an  NCR  box),  the  Flex 
System  is  ADDS’s  process  rendered 
in  code.  And  it’s  not  your  father’s 
factory  floor. 


THE  CONTRAST  between  ADDS’s 
old  and  new  manufacturing 
methodologies  is  instructive.  On 
the  face  of  it,  the  move  to  Asia 


should  have  been  fruitful.  In  the  ear¬ 
ly  1980s,  Asian  component  suppli¬ 
ers  were  25  percent  less  expensive 
than  U.S.  suppliers,  and  labor  was 
much  cheaper — $7  to  $8  a  day  in 
wages.  But  the  manufacturing  sys¬ 
tem  provided  by  foreign  outsourcing 
partners  was  the  same  old  assem¬ 
bly  operation  ADDS  had  left  behind, 
and  the  cost  savings  the  company 
had  expected  proved  ephemeral.  De¬ 
lays  in  redesigns,  expensive  inven¬ 
tory  backups  and  quality  problems — 
common  manufacturing  snags,  now 
exaggerated  by  distance — plagued  the 
company. 

By  1987  ADDS  was  an  unprof¬ 
itable  basket  case,  and  NCR  seri¬ 
ously  considered  selling  it  off.  But 


a  core  of  ADDS  managers  persuad¬ 
ed  NCR  instead  to  back  a  dramatic 
overhaul.  Essentially,  the  managers 
argued,  they  could  win  in  this  mar¬ 
ket  by  moving  high- 
quality,  customized 
products  to  cus¬ 
tomers  quickly.  That 
meant  abandoning 
past  manufacturing 
processes. 

Out  with  the  old, 
in  with  the  new. 
At  the  now-reconfigured 
ADDS,  the  alpha  and  omega 
of  competitiveness  is  flex¬ 
ible  just-in-time  manufac¬ 
turing.  Quality,  empower¬ 
ment  and  information  tech¬ 
nology  are  the  rites,  cul¬ 
ture  and  language  of  JIT. 
For  instance,  components 
that  are  of  low  caliber  (or 
that  are  improperly  in¬ 
stalled)  will  bring  the  work- 
flow,  as  it  is  configured  at 
ADDS,  to  a  halt;  quality 
practices  and  a  well-man- 
aged  supplier  program  are 
a  must.  Empowerment  at 
ADDS  means  that  man¬ 
agers  expect  workers  to 
be  diligent  defenders  of 
quality. 

The  Flex  System  links 
workers  to  each  stage  of 
the  process  and  to  quali¬ 
ty  initiatives.  It  helps 
workers  track  the  steady 
progress  of  assembling  components 
into  products  and  then  putting  them 
into  cartons,  ready  for  shipping.  While 
managers  decide  what  work  must  be 
accomplished  that  day  and  load  the 
information  into  the  application,  the 
Flex  System  itself  calculates  the  flow 
of  work  and  inventory  on  the  as¬ 
sembly  floor. 

The  ADDS  process  works  like  this: 
Each  station  along  the  product  as¬ 
sembly  line  is  outfitted  with  a  bar¬ 
code  scanner  and  a  terminal  and  key¬ 
board  linked  to  the  Flex  System.  As 
a  unit  rolls  along  the  line,  each  work¬ 
er  scans  a  bar  code  affixed,  in  most 
cases,  to  a  printed  circuit  board.  (Us¬ 
er  manuals  also  bear  bar  codes  that 
are  scanned  at  later  stages  in  the 


Out  WITH  THE  OLD,  IN  WITH  THE  NEW.  At  the  now-reconfigured 
ADDS,  the  alpha  and  omega  of  competitiveness  is  flexible  just-in- 
time  manufacturing.  Quality,  empowerment  and  information 
technology  are  the  rites,  culture  and  language  of  JIT. 


GEORGE  MUNSON:  The  system  increases  production  and  flexibility. 
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registered  trademark  and  Information  Warehouse  is  a  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines 
.  Bachman  Information  Systems  is  a  trademark  of  Bachman  Information  Systems,  Inc.  Comshare  is 
i  trademark  of  ComshareJncjS>J992  IBM  Corp: 


Before  their  next 
decision,  there’s  one 
thing  your  executives 
should  know. 


In  business,  knowledge  is  power.  It’s 
hard  for  people  to  make  sound  decisions 
when  the  information  they  need  is 
locked  away  in  one  department’s  system, 
or  on  a  different  hardware  platform. 

That’s  why  IBM  developed  the 
Information  Warehouse™  framework.  An 
array  of  many  products  and  services 
that  work  with  your  current  hardware  and 
software — IBM  or  not.  To  give  key  users 
complete  and  timely  access  to  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  enterprise,  no  matter  where  it 
resides.  And  to  make  the  most  of  your 
company’s  investment  in  its  data. 

Information  Warehouse  products 
support  common  standards  that  let  them 
work  together  seamlessly  and  give  users  a 
consistent  look  and  feel.  And  they  include 
databases  and  decision  support  tools  to 
analyze  and  present  data  understandably. 
All  of  which  puts  the  knowledge  and 
power  of  your  company  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  who  need  it. 

For  free  literature,  or  to  have  an 
IBM  marketing  representative  contact  you, 
call  1  800  IBM- 6676*  ext.  724.  It  may 
be  your  best  decision  ever. 

Today’s 

Information  Warehouse. 


•  (Forks  with  many  of  your  existing  databases. 
•Products  from  IBM  and  International  Alliance 
Members  Bachman  Information  Systems~  and  IBI. 
•Decision  support  through  IBM  and  Development 
Partners  like  Comshare f 


process.)  Triggered  by  the  bar  code, 
the  system  displays  the  name  of  the 
customer  for  the  particular  product 
and  the  product’s  unique  part  num¬ 
ber,  by  which  it  is 
indexed  to  inven¬ 
tory  and  billing  da¬ 
ta.  The  system  al¬ 
so  displays  infor¬ 
mation  about  any 
customization  that 
must  take  place  at 
this  stage  of  as¬ 
sembly.  (ADDS  makes 
about  6,000  different  prod¬ 
uct  permutations,  includ¬ 
ing  a  mix  of  screens,  em¬ 
ulation  packages  and  key¬ 
boards  geared  to  differ¬ 
ent  languages.) 

The  Flex  System  has 
helped  speed  up  produc¬ 
tion.  ADDS  can  now  pump 
out  700  to  800  terminals 
a  day,  bearing  either  the 
ADDS  label  or  the  labels 
of  customers  such  as  NCR, 

AT&T,  Tandem  and  Se¬ 
quent.  “That  can  be  800 
different  products  or  800 
of  the  same  product,”  said 
Director  of  Manufacturing 
George  Munson.  “We’re 
flexible  enough  to  handle 
it  either  way.” 

“The  [Flex  System]  is 
the  central  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  of  our  operation,”  said 
David  McCrabb,  president 
and  CEO  of  ADDS.  “It  keeps  all  the 
people  involved  [in  the  workflow] 
well  informed,  so  that  they  can  make 
good  decisions — at  every  level  of  the 
organization.” 

Quality  is  built  into  the  produc¬ 
tion  process — and  into  the  Flex  Sys¬ 
tem,  which  is  programmed  to  catch 
errors.  If  an  employee  mistakenly 
installs  the  wrong  chip  on  a  cus¬ 
tomized  board,  the  system  cries  foul. 
At  some  assembly  stations,  workers 
interact  with  the  Flex  System  through 
menus  to  perform  quality  tests  on 
the  product.  Moreover,  if  workers 
see  problems  that  the  Flex  System 
seems  to  be  overlooking,  they  have 
the  authority  to  shut  the  line  down. 

Finally,  the  Flex  System  captures 


information  at  every  stage  of  assembly. 
Some  of  this  information — such  as 
the  time  required  for  a  given  task — 
is  used  by  the  company  for  contin¬ 


uous-improvement  drives.  But  it  can 
also  yield  real-time  status  reports  on 
the  workflow — and  will  provide  man¬ 
agers  with  trend-  or  failure-analysis 
figures  and  other  quality  reports. 

Ironically,  ADDS’s  IS  group  didn’t 
develop  the  system;  managers  did. 
Tony  Novellino,  the  company’s  vice 
president  of  operations  and  an  ar¬ 
chitect  of  the  new  manufacturing  sys¬ 
tem,  recalls  that  in  1987  he  and  his 
colleagues  recognized  that  an  IS  sys¬ 
tem  would  be  critical  to  their  vision. 
But  IS  wouldn’t  buy  into  it.  “It  was 
the  not-invented-here  syndrome,” 
Novellino  said. 

Other  ADDS  managers  echo  Nov- 
ellino’s  observation,  but  Bill  Miller, 
vice  president  of  finance  and  the  man 


to  whom  ADDS’s  small  IS  group  re¬ 
ports,  offers  a  different  perspective. 
IS  balked  at  the  plan,  he  said,  be¬ 
cause  “they  didn’t  feel  they  had  the 
resources  to  take 
it  on.”  (IS  tends  the 
company’s  other 
corporate  systems, 
including  financial, 
MRP  and  invento¬ 
ry  applications.) 

Instead,  the 
management  group 
conscripted  a  young  pro¬ 
grammer  from  the  com¬ 
pany’s  quality  department 
to  write  the  code.  Today, 
says  Miller,  IS  is  slowly 
taking  ownership  of  the 
Flex  System. 

The  manufacturing  pro- 
cess  has  changed  at 
ADDS,  and  so  have  the 
measures  that  please  bean 
counters.  When  ADDS 
built  its  products  in  Asia, 
manufacturing  overhead  as 
a  percentage  of  through¬ 
put  averaged  18  percent; 
today  that  figure  is  8  per¬ 
cent.  Inventory  has  been 
pared  from  an  average  of 
80  days  on  hand  to  23 
days.  Costs  not  related 
directly  to  products  have 
been  reduced  by  two- 
thirds.  ADDS  can  ship 
product  to  customers  in 
24  hours.  The  NCR  di¬ 
vision  is  profitable  once  again. 

And  ADDS  workers  affix  an  Amer¬ 
ican  flag  label  to  every  unit  they 
ship  out  the  door.  G2o] 


EDITOR’S  NOTE 

With  this  month ’s  “On  Location  ”  sto¬ 
ry,  CIO  inaugurates  a  feature  that, 
from  time  to  time,  will  profile  a  cor¬ 
porate  environment  or  process  of  par¬ 
ticular  importance  to  organizational 
performance.  We’ll  look  at  the  driving 
business  factors  and  management 
strategies,  and  the  supporting  contri¬ 
butions  of  information  technology.  We 
invite  readers  to  let  us  know  if  they 
work  in  an  organization  with  a  lo¬ 
cation  we  ought  to  visit. 


QuAUTV  IS  BUILT  INTO  THE  PRODUCTION  PROCESS—  and 
into  the  Flex  System,  which  is  programmed  to  catch  errors.  If  an 
employee  mistakenly  installs  the  wrong  chip  on  a  customized 
board,  the  system  cries  foul. 


DAVID  McCRABB:  “Flex  is  the  central  nervous  system  of  our  operation.  ” 
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We  Make 
Connections 
For  AT&T! 


And  for  40  of  the 
FORTUNE  Top  50. 

The  diversity  among  the  world's 
largest  companies  belies  a  common 
concern  that  led  40  of  them  to  one 
company  . . .  for  one  reason  —  unique 
connectivity  solutions  that  leverage  a 
most  important  asset:  information. 


Glasnost  For  The 
Glass  House. 

These  companies  recognized  the 
value  of  information  early  on.  They 
invested  in  IBM  mainframes  and  SNA 
environments  at  headquarters  and 
later  built  TCP/IP  LANs  to  link  other 
locations.  As  a  result,  they  created 
huge  repositories  of  information  in 
their  home  offices,  nimble  networks 
in  the  field  —  and  a  frustrating  inabil¬ 


ity  to  connect  the  two.  Which  is  why 
they  connected  with  us. 

Access.  Synthesis. 
Interoperability. 

Our  technology  transforms  these 
separate  networks  into  seamless  sys¬ 
tems.  So  users  the  world  over  can  easily 
access  information  in  the  mainframe, 
in  a  form  synthesized  to  look  like  what 
they're  used  to.  Which  means  they  can 
actually  use  the  information  —  mas¬ 
sage  it,  manipulate  it,  integrate  it  — 
without  compromising  the  integrity 
of  your  corporate  database  or  your 
control  over  it! 

Open  Your  World  Without 
Closing  Your  Options. 

Others  debate  standards,  we 
deliver  benefits.  So  if  disparate  systems 
have  you  looking  at  open  systems, 
look  to  us . . .  and  enjoy  the  ultimate 
management  option:  to  embrace  new 
technology  without  risking  past 
investments! 


To  Learn  More,  Call  Now. 
(214)  484-5200. 


OpenConnect  Systems’ ^ 

2711  LB J  Freeway 
Dallas,  TX  75234 


Transforming  Separate  Networks  Into  Seamless  Systems 


©1992  AT&T 
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Or,  How  National  ISDN  Can  Open 
A  New  Era  Of  Communications  For  You. 


The  benefits  of  a  new  digital  public  network,  National  ISDN,  will 
soon  be  made  available  to  you  by  your  local  telephone  company 
and  AT&T.  Using  our  technology,  the  telcos  already  offer  central 
office  based  solutions  like  advanced  voice  services,  PC  screen 
sharing  and  image  communications.  National  ISDN  represents 
an  industry-wide  agreement  to  digitize  the  public  network  based 
on  open  standards,  so  you’ll  soon  be  able  to  get  the  same  high 
quality  service  wherever  you’re  located.  If  you’re  evaluating  your 
current  network  or  forecasting  capital  investment,  it  makes  more 
sense  than  ever  to  talk  to  your  local  telephone  company.  And 
find  how  much  more  they  can  do  for  you. 


AWT  and  Your  Local  Phone  Company 
Technologies  For  The  Real  World. 


AT&T 

Network  Systems 
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PAINES  LIKE  THESE 

compcv  #mi  emivue  a 

INTENSE 


One  by  one,  world  trac 
falling,  leading  to  the  n 
truly  global  marketplace. 

Aided  by  the  substan 
throughs  in  telecommunic 
computer  technology,  many 
are  finding  it  easier  than  ever 
enter  markets  around  the  woi 
were  previously  unreachable. 

Even  the  smallest  firms  are  * 
to  compete  on  a  global  basis,  anc 
are  finding  that  overseas  markt 
greater  growth  potential  than  d' 
markets, which  may  be  flat  or  satu 

However,  this  advent  of  inct 
global  competition  has  had  a  bruta 
on  price  margins. 

Local  firms  which  had  previous! 
protected  by  tariffs  or  governin' 
port  are  now  finding  themselw 
pressed  to  compete  with  the  ne’ 
of  global  competitors,  who  t 
economies  of  scale  are  offerin 
quality  at  lower  prices. 

This  new  global  marketplace 
created  the  demand  for  multi 
multicurrency  financial  softwa, 
can  consolidate  a  firm’s  global! 
picture  into  one  integrated  balai 
or  P&L  in  seconds. 

Due  to  very  confusing,  com 
and  ever-changing  tax  structur 
foreign  currency  exchange  ru 
vary  country-by-country — this 
new  challenge  to  the  new  breed  c 
CFOs.B 
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HEATS  UP  ON 
FINANCIAL  I 
FORECASTING 


The  ability  to  accurately  forecast  be 
financial  trends  in  the  marketplace 
well  as  the  financial  performance  of  tl 
firm  is  becoming  critically  important » 
today’s  fast-moving,  highly  competitiv 
marketplace. 

With  the  introduction  of  new  multi¬ 
dimensional  modeling  and  financial 
analysis  software,  the  quality  of  financial 
forecasting  has  risen  substantially  over 
the  past  few  years. 

New  spreadsheet  technology  such  as 
CA-Compete!,  which  allows  the  creation 
of  a  multi-dimensional  cube  of  data  as 


How  else  will  you  compete  in  a  world  that  gets  more  com¬ 
petitive,  more  complicated  and  more  technology 
driven  every  day? 

New  CA-Masterpiece®  3.0  is  designed  for 
such  a  world.  It’s  got  EDI.  GUI.  Client-server. 
Multi-dimensional  modeling.  Multinational  and  multi- 
currency  support.  And  the  industry’s  broadest  selection 
of  high-performance  modules  and  add-ons. 

CA-Masterpiece  3.0  is  a  generation  ahead  of  the 
I  financial  software  you  re  probably  using  today,  and  it 
1  covers  all  the  hardware  platforms  you’ll  ever  need: 
MVS,  VSE,  UNIX,  VAX  and  AS/400.  From  mainframes 
to  workstations  to  PCs. 

Best  of  all,  it’ s  backed  by  CA,  the  world  ’  s  leading 

software  company,  and  software  part-  _ _ 

ner  to  95%  of  the  Fortune  500. 

So  dial  1-800  CALL  CAI  for  a  free 
Demo  Disk  of  the  financial  software  of 
the  future. 

There’ s  never  been  a  better  time. 


ill  be  needed  is  a  way  to  integrate 
hnovative,  new,  cost-effective  plat- 
and  technology  with  clients’  exist- 
/stems  and  investments, 
one  can  afford  to  walk  away  from 
past  investment  and  start  over, 
curing  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
">  IS  systems  for  several  decades, 
America  is  starting  to  demand 
ty  from  its  MIS  departments. 
'Return  On  Investment)  of  IS 
difficult  to  measure  and 
ssible  to  project.  But  still, 
ngful  way  to  assess  it  must 
be  found. 

ne  aspect  of  it  that  is  easy  to 
nd  that  is  the  amount  of 
n  existing  IS  systems. 

^ig  back  and  adding  up  the 
ment  in  systems,  training, 
levelopment,  etc.,  it’s  easy  to 
low  much  a  corporation  will 
andoning  its  current  systems, 
corporations  who  have  under- 
s  exercise,  it  can  be  quite  a 
experience.  It  also  puts  in  a 
w  light  proposals  to  scrap  exist- 
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CA-MASTERPIECE 

3.0. 

(Computer 
Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 

©  Computer  Associates  International.  Int¬ 
one  Computer  Associates  Plaza,  Islandia,  NY  11788-7000. 

All  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks 
of  their  respective  companies. 


any  hardware  and  software  ven- 
e  proponents  of  “starting  over"  for 
fas  self-serving  reasons,  it  is  rarely  a 
r-efficient  or  rational  move  for  clients, 
stead,  prudent  clients  focus  on  evolu- 
nary  technological  advances,  as 
posed  to  revolutionary  ones.  There’s 
10  reason  to  throw  away  existing  sys¬ 
tems  when  there’s  always  technology 
that  integrate  the  old  with  the  new. 
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THE  HUMAN  CONDITION 


With  so  much  news  about  so  few  jobs,  it's  hard  to 
believe  that  an  IT  brain  drain  is  imminent*  But 
the  demand  for  programmers  and  systems 
analysts  is  expected  to  grow  by  more  than  70 
percent  in  the  next  decade*  At  the  same  time,  23 
percent  fewer  job  seek¬ 
ers  will  be  graduated, 
and  no  more  than  3  per¬ 
cent  will  have  majored 
in  computer  science.  The 
brightest  will  flit  from 
corporation  to  corpora¬ 
tion  spreading  the  pollen 
of  technological 
change*  Mean¬ 
while,  the  less 
technologically 
nimble  see  their 
jobs  threatened 
by  a  main¬ 
frameless 
future.  CIOs  who 
put  off  imple¬ 
menting  a  strategy  for 
recruitment,  develop¬ 
ment  and  retention  are 
likely  to  undergo  the 
sharpest  of  labor  pains. 


People  Who  Need  People 

Despite  the  grim  outlook  for  IS 
professionals  in  a  shrinking  economy, 
those  with  the  right  skill  sets  remain 
in  considerable  demand.  Without  active 
intervention  in  staff  recruitment  and 
development,  IS  chiefs  will  find  their 
departments  struggling  to  meet 
corporate  needs  when  the  economy 
finally  picks  up. 

Page  48 

Improving  Your  Holding 
Patterns 

Keeping  talented  people  can  be  just  as 
tough  as  finding  them.  Old-fashioned 
loyalty  is  just  not  in  the  cards  these 
days,  and  even  generous  compensation 
packages  may  not  be  enough  to  hold 
together  a  first-rate  staff  in  times  of  low 
morale  and  changing  priorities. 

Page  60 

The  Correct  Carrot 

Two  forms  of  behavior  highly  desired  by 
senior  IS  managers  are  the  abilities  to 
work  as  part  of  a  team  and  to  think  cre¬ 
atively.  Yet  the  system  of  rewards  often 
discourages  both. 

Page  66 

A  Survivor's  Story 

Terry  Marksberry  could  have  become 
another  former  CIO  when  he  decided  to 
turn  his  company’s  IS  services  over  to 
outsourcing  giant  EDS.  Instead,  Marks¬ 
berry  redefined  his  own  role  and  became 
one  of  a  new  generation  of  CIOs. 

Page  70 
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PEOPLE  WHO 
NEED  PEOPLE 

Don't  let  the  job  drought  fool  you:  When 
the  weather  finally  changes ,  CIOs  will  be 
hurting  for  new  talent.  But  the  current 
upheavals  and  uncertainties  in  the  field 
are  turning  the  next  generation  of  IS 
personnel  away. 

BY  MICKEY  WILLIAMSON 


s  if  he  didn’t  have  enough  to  think  about,  Colin 
Crook,  senior  technology  officer  at  Citicorp  in 
New  York,  is  wondering  how  he  will  find  people 
with  the  skills  to  take  the  bank’s  information  sys¬ 
tems  into  the  21st  century.  Despite  the  well- 
chronicled  grim  outlook  for  IS  professionals  at  all 
levels  in  a  shrinking  economy,  those  with  the 
right  mental  set  and  collection  of  skills  are  in 
considerable  demand. 

“They’re  not  easily  come  by,  these  people  with 
what  I’d  term  an  enlightened  attitude,”  Crook 
said.  His  strategy  for  meeting  the  demand  for 
brain  power  is  to  hire  those  he  can  and  retool 
from  inside  to  make  up  the  deficit.  “We  careful¬ 
ly  recruit  talent  that  can  act  as  nucleating  points 
for  the  new  thinking  and  the  new  structure.  At 
the  same  time,  [we  are]  setting  up  [programs]  to 
give  our  people  the  opportunity  to  change.” 

Without  active  intervention  in  staff  recruitment  and  devel¬ 
opment,  IS  chiefs  will  find  their  departments  struggling  to  meet 
corporate  demands  when  the  economy  picks  up.  In  the  United 
States,  23  percent  fewer  job  seekers  in  all  fields  will  be  grad¬ 
uated  in  2000  than  in  1990.  Meanwhile,  the  demand  for  sys¬ 
tems  analysts  will  grow  by  76  percent  and  the  call  for  pro¬ 
grammers  by  70  percent,  according  to  1990  estimates  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Those  figures  presage  a  sell- 
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er’s  market  and  a  human-resource  planner’s 
nightmare. 

Intensifying  the  demand  is  the  fact  that 
software  has  become  ubiquitous.  “Every 
product  and  every  service  provided  by  to¬ 
day’s  society  depends  on  productive,  high- 
quality  information  systems,”  writes  New 
York-based  management  consultant  Edward 
Yourdon  in  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Programmer.  “An  increasing  number 
of  manufactured  products  contain  one  or 
more  embedded  computer  systems,  sys¬ 
tems  that  are  software-intensive,  with  100,000 


IF  CURRENT  ENROLLMENT  LEVELS  REMAIN  STEADY,  NO 
more  than  3  percent  of  the  class  of  2000  will  have 
majored  in  computer  and  information  science. 

or  more  lines  of  code.  And  though  the  term 
‘service  economy’  conjures  up  images  of 
low-paid  workers  dishing  out  hamburgers 
at  Burger  King,  today’s  service  economy 
is  information-intensive  and  would  collapse 
almost  instantly  without  smoothly  functioning 
information  systems.” 

The  smooth  functioning  of  any  comput¬ 
er  system  depends  on  the  abilities  of  the 
people  who  fashioned  it.  “In  information 
technology  in  particular,”  Crook  said,  “we 
are  very  susceptible  to  the  quality  and  skills 
of  individuals.”  A  single  software  error,  un¬ 
detected,  can  halt  the  operation  of  a  mi¬ 
crowave  oven,  a  bank’s  ATM  network  or  a 
piece  of  manufacturing  equipment.  Experts 
have  demonstrated  that  productivity,  the 
sum  of  efficiency  and  accuracy,  can  vary 
between  two  IS  professionals  by  as  much 
as  a  factor  of  10.  That  makes  culling  the 
most  productive  members  from  the  pool  of 
available  talent  a  strategic  ploy  in  itself. 

Crook  recognizes  this  and  frets  over  the 
scarcity  of  university  graduates  to  rise 
to  the  IS  challenge.  “What  concerns  me 
is  the  availability  of  skilled  resources 
coming  out  of  the  universities,”  he  said. 
“It’s  declining,  which  shows  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  population  is  not  fired  up  about  mov¬ 
ing  into  this  area.”  If  current  enrollment 
levels  remain  steady,  no  more  than  3  per¬ 
cent  of  the  class  of  2000  will  have  majored 
in  computer  and  information  science.  Rough¬ 
ly  half  of  these  will  be  foreign  nationals, 
most  of  whom  intend  to  take  their  new 
knowledge  back  home. 


MBA  programs  with  a  concentration  in 
information  technology  may  some  day  pro¬ 
vide  the  skilled  professionals  IS  executives 
yearn  for,  but  so  far  the  presence  of  such 
people  in  the  job  market  is  nearly  imper¬ 
ceptible,  Crook  said.  Even  if  they  were 
plentiful,  however,  Crook  doubts  they  would 
have  the  requisite  cognitive  style  for  to¬ 
day’s  problems,  let  alone  the  problems  that 
are  likely  to  develop  over  the  next  10  years. 
What’s  needed,  he  said,  are  “people  with 
creative  skills  rather  than  pat  formulas  that 
have  been  trotted  out  by  the  business  schools 
in  the  past. 

“Business  schools  emphasize  case  histo¬ 
ries,”  he  explained.  “It’s  not  clear  that  the 
challenges  of  the  ’90s  are  going  to  be  any¬ 
thing  like  those  of  the  70s  or  ’80s.  Some, 
in  fact,  are  singularly  different.” 

Reasons  for  the  decline  in  popularity  of 
information  technology  as  a  career  choice 
are  not  hard  to  find.  Hardly  a  day  goes  by 
without  news  of  some  company’s  restruc¬ 
turing  leading  to  layoffs  in  its  IS  depart¬ 
ment.  Any  student  with  a  relative  or  friend 
in  the  field  has  heard  tales  of  frustration 
and  pressure  that  are  bound  to  raise  ques¬ 
tions  about  information  systems  as  a  ca¬ 
reer  choice. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  the  new  role  of 
the  IS  shop,  according  to  Jeffrey  Whitten, 
who  chairs  the  department  of  computer  tech¬ 
nology  at  Purdue  University  in  Lafayette, 
Ind.  “The  honeymoon  is  over,”  he  said.  “IS 
was  always  that  wall  over  which  [senior 
management]  threw  the  bag  of  money,  and 
they  sometimes  wondered  what  you  got 
out  of  it.  We  are  now  expected  to  be  an 
equal  partner,  which  will  force  us  to  re¬ 
spond  just  as  quickly  to  changing  needs  as 
our  engineering  counterparts.  [Universities 
are]  going  to  have  to  produce  a  new  breed 
of  student  graduate  to  survive  in  that  type 
of  a  world.” 

Purdue  offers  a  bachelor  of  science  de¬ 
gree  in  information  systems.  The  curricu¬ 
lum  balances  technical  courses  with  class¬ 
es  in  business  and  industry,  as  well  as  in 
subjects  such  as  ethics,  organizational  lead¬ 
ership  and  communication.  Five  years  ago 
the  program  had  a  two-year  waiting  list. 
Now,  Whitten  said,  “we  have  special  pro¬ 
grams  within  the  department  to  be  more 
aggressive  in  recruiting  students  and  in 
contacting  them  when  they  express  an  in¬ 
terest  in  it.”  An  interdisciplinary  master  of 
technology  program  will  be  inaugurated  in 
about  three  years. 
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How  Did  Otis  Elevator  Eliminate  Steps 
To  Dramatically  Increase  Productivity? 


ARDIS 

Real-time  information  solutions  for 
rea  l-li/e  b  usiness  problems. 


When  an  elevator  is  out  of  order,  no  unnecessary  time 
can  be  spent  trying  to  fix  the  problem. 

With  the  help  of  ARDIS  information  systems  experts  and 
the  ARDIS  nationwide  wireless  communication  network, 


The  Answer  is  ARDIS. 


Otis  Elevator  has  eliminated  steps  and  dramatically  increased 
productivity.  Using  a  handheld  computer,  Otis  field  service 
technicians  can  now  instantly  communicate  with  the 
company’s  host  computer  in  Farmington,  Connecticut  for 
on-site  technical  assistance  and  job  dispatching.  And  the 
communication  can  be  initiated  from  a  location  as  remote  as 


an  elevator  shaft.  Before  ARDIS,  field  workers  were  forced  to 
leave  the  work  site,  search  for  a  phone,  call,  wait  on  hold, 


call  again,  and  so  on. 

That’s  just  one 
example  of  how  real-time 
information  solves  real- 
life  business  problems. 
For  wireless  expertise  in 
data  communications, 


“The  ARDIS  Network  h  as 
allowed  us  to  be  muck  more 
responsive  to  our  customers ' 
needs,  and  tkat  provides  us  witk 
a  competitive  advantage.  " 

-John  Cosentino, 

President,  Otis  Elevator 
North  American  Operations 


network  management,  application  development,  systems 
integration  and  more,  call  1-800-662-5328,  ext.  400. 


ARDIS  is  a  partnership  of  IBM  and  Motorola. 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  KEVIN  HAWKES 
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MORALE  "IS 
probably  ap¬ 
proaching  an 
all-time  low." 
-Larry  Constantine 


There  is  a  paradox  here.  IS  profession¬ 
als  with  the  right  set  of  skills  are  scarce 
and  getting  scarcer.  But  for  those  al¬ 
ready  in  the  field,  the  threat  of  termi¬ 
nation  has  by  most  accounts  sunk  morale 
to  unprecedented  depths,  particularly  among 
those  whose  mainframe-only  skills  make 
them  about  as  employable  as  a  scuba  div¬ 
er  in  the  Sahara  Desert. 

Ask  any  recruiter  what  computer  skills 
are  least  in  demand  today,  and  you  will  hear 
a  list  of  qualifications  most  often  associat¬ 
ed  with  mainframes  and  back-office  appli¬ 
cations.  Peter  Vosburgh,  president  at  Marl¬ 
borough  Consulting  Partners  in  Boston, 
mentioned  as  outmoded  skills  Cobol  pro¬ 
gramming  and  anything  having  to  do  with 
proprietary  computing  platforms  or  nonre¬ 
lational  database  systems. 

Job  anxiety  is  not  confined  to  staff  prac¬ 
titioners,  said  Linda  Yarberry,  who  conducts 
nationwide  searches  for  IS  personnel  for 
Management  Recruiters  of  Austin,  Texas. 


“Lots  of  top-level  folks  out  there  are  scared 
to  death  they’re  going  to  be  phased  out,” 
she  said.  “They’re  scared  because  they  know 
there  are  very  few  positions  out  there  that 
they  can  fill.” 

It’s  not  that  jobs  for  people  with  con¬ 
ventional  mainframe  skills  have  disappeared. 
“There  are  a  lot  of  installed  systems  and 
applications  which,  unfortunately,  are  not 
going  to  change  very  quickly,”  Citicorp’s 
Crook  pointed  out.  “So  we  need  to  main¬ 
tain  a  set  of  people  that  are  suited  to  main¬ 
taining  the  status  quo.”  Those  are  the  peo¬ 
ple  most  likely  to  be  fearful  for  their  jobs 
and  afraid  to  express  their  fears. 

Fear  of  job  loss  is  inimical  to  good  staff 
morale,  and  morale  “is  probably  approach¬ 
ing  an  all-time  low,”  said  Larry  Constan¬ 
tine,  an  organization  and  systems  consul¬ 
tant  and  founder  of  The  Options  Group  in 
Acton,  Mass.  Although  managers  may  not 
realize  it,  he  said,  “a  lot  of  people  are  run¬ 
ning  scared.  The  cumulative  effect  of  mul- 


The  Great  Communicators 

Even  technically  adept  employees  may  lack 
the  most  valuable  skill  of  all — the  ability 
to  listen 

Developing  the  ability  to  listen  well  and  respond  clear¬ 
ly  may  not  be  what  computer  professionals  had  in 
mind  when  they  took  their  first 
jobs,  but  few  can  advance  now 
without  those  skills.  It  seems  al¬ 
most  unfair:  No  one  goes  into 
computers  out  of  love  for  the  un¬ 
certainty  and  ambiguity  of  hu¬ 
man  interaction.  “There  is  grow¬ 
ing  evidence  that  the  people  who 
select...work  in  IS  tend  to  deal 
with  things  by  intellectualizing, 
dealing  at  a  concrete  level,”  ob¬ 
served  Larry  Constantine, 
founder  of  The  Options  Group  in 
Acton,  Mass.  But  the  ability  to  ask  penetrating  questions, 
to  listen  to  the  answers  and  to  keep  coming  back  with 
more  questions  until  every  nuance  of  the  user’s  require¬ 
ments  is  clearly  understood  is  key  to  systems  work.  The 


job  is  more  like  that  of  a  consultant  than  a  technician. 

Lou  Russell,  CEO  and  a  trainer  at  Russell  Martin  and  As¬ 
sociates  in  Fisher,  Ind.,  tells  of  one  trainee  who  announced, 
“I  just  figured  something  out:  I’m  not  qualified  to  do  any  of 
this  stuff.  What  I  learned  in  school  was  how  to  program,  how 
to  maximize  the  use  of  CPU  cycles  and  write  compilers.  No 
one  ever  told  me  how  to  gather  information  from  people  or 
how  to  communicate  with  people,  or  what  to  do  when  I’m 
faced  with  changing  priorities  or  conflict. 
That  seems  to  be  80  percent  of  our  job 
now.” 

Common  sense  says  that  it  costs  less 
to  train  existing  staff  than  to  replace 
them.  Given  adequate  opportunity,  said 
Russell,  most  people  can  learn  the  con¬ 
sulting  skills  that  today’s  technology  de¬ 
mands.  “I  don’t  think  it’s  a  two-day  class, 
though.” 

“It’s  not  magic,”  said  Naomi  Karten, 
founder  of  Karten  Associates  in  Randolph, 
Mass.  “There  are  basic  skills  that  can  be 
stated  almost  as  a  list.  When  people  become  more  aware 
of  what  we  mean  by  interpersonal  skills,  they  begin  to 
think  about  them  for  the  first  time.” 

-M.  Williamson 
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Impact  on  productivity  shown  actual  size 


1%.  That’s  the  total  increase  in 
corporate  productivity  since  1980. 
By  contrast,  investment  in  infor¬ 
mation  technology  over  the  same 
period  billowed  to  almost  50%  of 
capital  spending. 

Now  for  the  good  news.  With 
the  help  of  Andersen  Consulting, 


many  organizations  have  turned 
these  numbers  around. 

They’re  the  ones  who  see  tech¬ 
nology  as  but  one  component  of 
an  integrated  enterprise.  They're 
the  ones  whose  strategy,  people 
and  processes  have  been  syn¬ 
chronized  with  their  technology. 


They’re  the  ones  who  believe 
investment  in  technology  is  good. 
But  return  on  investment  is  better 

Andersen 

Consulting 
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Multivendor  networks. 


Getting  all  the  beasts  to 


The  trouble  with  computer  networks  is  they  come 
in  so  many  different  species,  which,  as  you  may  know, 
don’t  always  get  along.  Conflicts  between  networks  can 
turn  your  business  into  a  real  zoo. 

Things  got  this  way  because  networking  products 
evolved  on  separate  paths,  for  reaching  different  goals. 
But  todays  goal  is  to  pull  things  together,  and  nobody 
can  help  you  do  it  better  than  IBM. 

We’ve  not  only  built  more  networks  than  anvone 
(over  200,000),  we’ve  built  all  kinds.  And  we  support  all 
the  leading  standards,  not  just  with  words,  but  with  solid 
products  and  services.  (Ironically,  while  some  still  think 


ehave  takes  real  expertise. 


of  TCP/IP  as  a  “non-IBM”  standard,  we  offer  as  many 
TCP/IP  products  as  anybody.) 

So  if  you  have  a  DEC®  system  in  one  department, 
Appletalk®  in  another,  IBM  checkout  lines  in  your 
stores,  and  a  supplier  using  UNIX®  workstations,  we  can 
make  them  all  work  together.  And  not  by  patchwork, 
either.  IBM’s  new  router  technology  is  straightforward 
and  fits  naturally  with  your  existing  investments. 

And  to  give  you  more  freedom  in  the  future,  we’re 
forming  numerous  alliances  with  our  competitors.  You 
I  want  products  that  communicate  after  you  buy  them,  so 
we’re  talking  to  each  other  now. 


What’s  more,  we’ll  not  only  integrate  your  net¬ 
works,  we’ll  stay  on  to  manage  them  for  you,  if  you  like. 

For  Caterpillar,  IBM  NetView  “  is  managing  fifteen 
different  kinds  of  networks  as  if  they  were  one.  And  for 
ADC®  Telecommunications,  we  re  designing  a  network 
of  IBM  mainframes,  PS/2®s,  Mac®s  and  DEC  VAX®s, 
plus  Sun®  and  HP®  workstations,  using  such  diverse 
protocols  as  SNA,  TCP/IP  and  Appletalk,  all  connected 
over  Ethernet  and  Token-Ring. 

We  can  perform  similar  feats  —  — —  — 

for  you,  but  only  if  you  call  us.  z  -  ZZZZ 

At  1  800-IBM-6676,  ext.  725.  z=zzzt=:t  z : 
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tiple  downsizing  [and]  the  fact  that  the  job 
market  is  more  difficult  means  that  people 
are  keeping  some  of  their  distress  and  un¬ 
happiness  to  themselves.  It’s  going  to  sur¬ 
face  more  in  the  future.” 

Concern  for  one’s  job  is  only  one  rea¬ 
son  for  discontent  in  the  information  sys¬ 
tems  department,  said  Naomi  Karten,  founder 
of  Karten  Associates  in  Randolph,  Mass., 
who  lectures  and  consults  on  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  end-user  computing.  “These  are 

"GONE  ARE  THE  DAYS  WHEN  I.S.  PEOPLE  WERE  COM- 
pletely  in  charge  of  all  aspects  of  technology.  It's  hard  to 
hold  onto  what  has  made  a  computer  career  something 
special." 

-Naomi  Karten 


stressful  times,”  she  said.  “Downsizing  con¬ 
tributes  both  in  its  impact  and  in  the  chang¬ 
ing  technology.”  User-interface  technology 
has  made  computer  use  easier  for  the  non¬ 
technical  person,  causing  a  shift  in  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  power  between  IS  professionals  and 
the  people  they  serve.  Working  in  infor¬ 
mation  systems  “loses  some  of  its  pizzazz” 
when  end  users  can  create  their  own  ap¬ 
plications,  said  Karten.  “Gone  are  the  days 
when  IS  people  were  completely  in  charge 
of  all  aspects  of  technology.  It’s  hard  to 
hold  onto  what  has  made  a  computer  ca¬ 
reer  something  special.” 

TV  espite  a  limping  economy,  Marlborough 
I  I  Consulting’s  Vosburgh  ticked  off  a  list 
|j  I  of  skills  for  which  there  are  always 
||  I  openings:  network  management,  data 
\J  modeling  and  database  integration,  cross¬ 
platform  and  client/server  development, 
graphical  user  interface  design,  and  apti¬ 
tude  in  object  orientation,  CASE  and  fourth 
generation  languages.  Information  systems 
professionals  who  know  more  than  one  lan¬ 
guage,  particularly  C  and  C  +  +  ,  and  those 
familiar  with  Unix  and  the  OSF/Motif  us¬ 
er  interface,  rarely  have  trouble  finding  work, 
he  said. 

Not  all  the  most  desirable  skills  are  tech¬ 
nical.  At  Management  Recruiters  of  Austin, 
Chris  Frandsen,  manager  of  the  technical 
division,  cited  the  demand  for  “people  with 
analytical  abilities  who  can  go  in  and  ana¬ 
lyze  business  processes  and  apply  tech¬ 
nology  to  them.  The  need  is  for  people 
with  the  interpersonal  skills  [required]  to 
work  with  the  client  division  in  much  the 


same  way  as  a  knowledge  engineer  would 
work”  to  gather  information  for  an  expert 
system,  he  said.  (See  related  story,  Page 
52.) 

Indeed,  “the  greatest  cause  of  failure  in 
the  development  of  systems  is  the  failure 
to  adequately  understand  needs  or  re¬ 
quirements,”  said  Karten.  The  growing  pop¬ 
ularity  of  rapid  prototyping  and  iterative  de¬ 
velopment  makes  skillful  human  interaction 
even  more  important. 

“People  must  learn  to  step  back  from 
the  immediate  need,  to  gain  a  sense  of  the 
context  in  which  the  problem  occurs,  of  the 
[user’s]  daily  environment  and  problems,” 
Karten  said.  The  new  role  of  the  IS  pro¬ 
fessional  “is  to  help  users  see  the  options 
[and]  gain  a  broader  perspective  on  what 
they  need  and  how  they  can  benefit  from 
technology.” 

Citicorp  is  just  starting  to  think  about 
retooling  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  ’90s 
and  beyond,  according  to  Crook.  Among  the 
ideas  under  consideration  is  to  define  roles 
instead  of  jobs  and  then  provide  employ¬ 
ees  with  the  motive,  means  and  opportu¬ 
nity  to  acquire  skills  required  to  fill  those 
roles.  Once  trained,  though,  people  must 
move  right  into  a  job  where  they  can  ex¬ 
ercise  their  new  abilities. 

“It’s  no  good  having  people  become  skilled 
in  an  area  and  then  not  giving  them  an  as¬ 
signment  where  they  can  practice  it,”  Crook 
said. 

From  top  to  bottom  of  the  organization, 
the  most  important  attribute  for  IS  pro¬ 
fessionals  from  here  on  will  be  flexibility. 
Companies  can  teach  technical  and  inter¬ 
personal  skills  and  create  a  climate  in  which 
people  value  cooperative  work  and  feel  safe 
in  offering  creative  approaches  to  tough 
problems  (see  related  story,  Page  66).  But 
no  one  can  teach  people  to  welcome  change 
if  they  were  born  to  be  rigid.  Yet  to  talk 
about  information  technology  these  days  is 
to  talk  about  change  and  the  pressures  that 
change  implies. 

“The  rate  of  change  of  technology  is  run¬ 
ning  at  20  to  30  percent  per  annum,”  said 
Crook.  “The  way  forward  is  to  recognize 
that  change  has  become  intrinsic  to  our 
profession.  In  IS  you  are,  in  essence,  a 
perennial  student.”  ESI 


Mickey  Williamson  is  a  technical  journalist 
in  Warwick,  Mass.,  who  specializes  in  emerg¬ 
ing  technologies.  She  edits  the  newsletter  “Case 
Strategies.  ” 
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Helping  the  dreams  of  information  technology  come  truer 


Just  two  hours  with 


our  new 


video 


The  Beet  of  Pen  Computing 


could 


save 


of  tiresome  research. 


A  new  two-hour  video  from  Portia  Isaacson's  research  team. 


Why  spend  days  checking  out  the 
latest  pen  products  when  you  can  see 
them  demonstrated  by  the  DREAM  IT 
pen  computing  experts?  There  are 
no  sales  pitches — and  no  hype. 
It's  fast-paced  and  thorough,  hosted 
by  Portia  Isaacson  and  narrated  by 
Allen  Isaacson. 

The  objective,  insightful  demon¬ 
strations  on  the  tape  include: 

•  30  minutes  of  hardware  product 
descriptions, 

•  30  minutes  on  the  three  primary 
operating  systems,  and  a 

•  60  minute  walk-through  on  the  key 
new  application  software  products 
and  development  environments. 


Products  featured 
include  forms-based 
applications,  voice 
applications,  Windows  for 
Pen  Computing,  Microsoft  Word  for 
Windows,  Daytimer  Pen  Scheduler, 
Field  Notes,  Pen-Apps,  Visual  Basic, 
PenPoint,  NoteTaker,  Mininote, 
Numero,  AtHand,  PenDOS, 
PenDrafter,  PenPal,  handwriting 
recognizers,  Calcomp  DisplayPad, 
Superscript  II,  Dauphin,  DFM  Travelite, 
GRiDPAD,  IBM  ThinkPad,  NCR  3125, 
NEC  Ultralite  SL20/P,  Fujitsu 
PoqetPad,  Samsung  PenMaster,  plus 
other  selected  applications,  develop¬ 
ment  tools,  and  pen  computers. 
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Only  $95 
plus  $5 
shipping. 

Shipment  upon 


payment;  no  purchase  orders  please. 
American  Express  preferred. 

To  order  your  copy  of 
The  Best  of  Pen  Computing ,  call 
DREAM  IT  at  719/598-9000. 

And  grab  a  pen  to  take  notes. 
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research  is 
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Think  Beyond  Mainframes -  Think  Be 
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In  the  debate  over  mainframes  and  mainframe 
alternatives,  one  thing  is  clear.  Users  are  searching 
for  a  more  cost-effective,  reliable,  and  scalable  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  data  center  computing  challenge. 

Encore’s  Infinity  90™  Series  ends  the  search. 

An  open,  shared  memory  system  with  capabili¬ 
ties  beyond  contemporary  mainframes  and  beyond  so- 
called  alternatives.  The  Infinity  90  delivers  massive 


scalability,  fault-resilience,  and  superior  throughput, 
speed,  and  capacity  at  a  dramatically  reduced  cost.  The 
result  is  unsurpassed  performance  at  a  savings  of  70  to 
80  percent  over  traditional  mainframe  life-cycle  costs. 

Infinity  90  configurations  can  be  scaled  to 
provide  over  100  times  the  compute  power  ^  over 
20  times  the  I/O  bandwidth  ►  and  over  75  times  the 
I/O  capacity  of  today’s  mainframe  ^  all  this  while 


1 


requiring  only  10  percent  of  an  equivalent  mainframe’s 
footprint,  power,  and  air  conditioning.  The  Infinity  90 
expands  in  a  cost  effective,  granular  manner  as  your 
data  center  requirements  change. 

The  Infinity  90.  Years  beyond  the  mainframe 
and  its  alternatives.  And  here  now,  from  Encore 
a  leader  in  high-performance  systems  for  over  30 
years.  For  more  information,  call  800/933-6267  in  the 


U.S.A.  or  Canada;  305/587-2900  worldwide;  or  write 
to  Encore  Computer  Corporation,  6901  West  Sunrise 
Boulevard,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida  33313-4499. 


ENCORE 


O  M PITER  C  O  R P  O RATION 


Think  Beyond.  Think  Infinity. 
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IMPROVING  YOUR 
HOLDING  PATTERN 

Once  upon  a  time ,  employees 
signed  on  with  a  company 
hoping  they  had  found  a  place 
to  hang  their  hats  for  good. 

Today ;  CIOs  trying  to  retain 
their  best  workers  must  cope 
with  shifting  loyalties,  new 
priorities  and  sagging  morale. 

BY  MICKEY  WILLIAMSON 


inding  and  upgrading  IS  talent  is 
only  part  of  the  problem  CIOs 
face.  Keeping  those  you’d  hate 
to  lose  is  just  as  hard.  Good  old- 
fashioned  loyalty  from  those  on 
the  payroll  is  just  not  in  the  cards 
these  days.  Corporate  restruc¬ 
turing  and  a  downsized  econo¬ 
my  have  seen  to  that.  “People 
do  not  trust  anymore  that  there 
is  a  rock-solid  contract  for  life¬ 
time  employment  with  any  en¬ 
terprise,”  said  Colin  Crook,  se¬ 
nior  technology  officer  at  Citicorp 
in  New  York. 

Those  who  have  effected  tech¬ 
nological  change  at  one  company  are  like¬ 
ly  to  receive  blandishments  from  others. 
Management  recruiters  can  tick  off  long 
lists  of  senior  people  who  move  among  the 
nation’s  largest  corporations  like  so  many 
Johnny  Appleseeds,  scattering  change.  “Peo¬ 
ple  who  have  been  successful  implement¬ 
ing  the  new  technologies  are  in  demand,” 


said  Chris  Frandsen,  manager  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  division  at  Management  Recruiters  of 
Austin,  Texas.  “The  leading  evangelists  in 
new  technology  will  move  from  company 
to  company  and  start  new  groups.”  Those 
who  move  on  may  reach  back  into  their 
old  companies  to  recruit  others. 

Not  even  a  generous  compensation  pack¬ 
age  for  top  performers  can  guarantee  feal¬ 
ty  anymore.  Some  companies  offer  a  bonus 
for  signing  up  the  most  attractive  prospec¬ 
tive  employees,  and  then  use  it  to  keep 
them  on  the  job,  Frandsen  noted.  “I  have 
seen  sign-on  bonuses  that  are  paid  out  over 
a  five-year  period,”  he  said.  “If  you  leave 
before  five  years,  you  lose  the  bonus.  It’s 
not  tied  to  performance  but  to  your  stay¬ 
ing  on  board.” 

Increasingly,  people  change  jobs  for  rea¬ 
sons  unrelated  to  money.  The  quality  of 
non- work  life — over  which  no  manager  has 
even  a  shred  of  control — is  gaining  in  im¬ 
portance,  Frandsen  said.  He  reports  hear¬ 
ing  often  from  people  working  in  Califor- 
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nia’s  Silicon  Valley  who  want  to  relocate 
and  “are  willing  to  compromise  on  salaries 
and  position  in  order  to  find  a  better  place 
to  raise  their  families.”  The  less  desirable 
the  environment,  the  more  a  prospective 
employer  must  offer  in  benefits  such  as 
family  leave  and  health  care. 

Spending  more  on  benefits  may  be  good 
business.  Employee  turnover  is  expensive: 
Estimates  range  from  35  to  50  percent  of 
the  employee’s  annual  salary,  said  Peter 
Vosburgh,  president  at  Marlborough  Con¬ 
sulting  Partners  in  Boston,  but  he  thinks 
it’s  higher.  “I  don’t  consider  that  a  mean¬ 
ingful  statistic,  because  it  doesn’t  take  in¬ 
to  account  the  lost  opportunity  and  dis¬ 
ruption  of  the  work  cycle  that  are  hidden 
and  impossible  to  quantify,”  he  argued. 


Allegiance  to  the  organization  may  be  a 
dead  issue,  but  a  manager’s  personal  cred¬ 
ibility  can  sometimes  replace  it  as  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  an  employee’s  good  regard.  “I  try 
not  to  make  promises  that  I  can’t  fulfill,” 
said  Michaela  Laune,  vice  president  in  com¬ 
puter  services  at  MediQual  Systems  Inc. 
in  Westborough,  Mass.  “I  think  if  you’re 
honest  and  forthright  with  people,  you  build 
a  personal  loyalty.” 

“What  seems  to  restore  trust  is  an  open 
sharing  of  information,”  said  Larry  Con¬ 
stantine,  an  organization  and  systems  con¬ 
sultant  and  founder  of  The  Options  Group 
in  Acton,  Mass.  “Managers  need  to  share 
with  their  people  everything  that  is  avail¬ 
able  to  them — information  about  plans,  mar¬ 
ket  strategy,  financial  picture,  [even]  real- 


" PEOPLE  ARE 
willing  to  com¬ 
promise  on 
salaries  and 
position  in  order 
to  find  a  better 
place  to  raise 
their  families." 
-Chris  Frandsen 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  KEVIN  HAWKES 
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KEEPING  GOOD 
people  on  board 
is  a  matter  of 
"keeping  them 
excited,  motivat¬ 
ed,  rewarded 
and  feeling  good 
about  them¬ 
selves  and  their 
jobs." 

-Doug  D.  Whittle 


istic  views  of  possible  future  downsizing.” 

To  Crook,  loyalty  in  the  ’90s  is  based  on 
facts,  not  faith.  “The  loyalty  we  have  to 
look  for  is  a  rational  loyalty  where  people 
feel  that  the  company  is  rational,  its  prod¬ 
ucts  are  rational,  it  has  a  strong  market 
position,  and  it  is  doing  sensible  things  and 
is  going  to  survive,”  he  said.  “That’s  how 
we  have  to  appeal  to  people,  not  to  buy 
them  or  try  to  persuade  them  to  trust  us. 
People  in  the  trenches  are  amazingly  aware 
of  reality.” 

eeping  good  people  on  board  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  “keeping  them  excited,  moti¬ 
vated,  rewarded  and  feeling  good  about 
themselves  and  their  jobs,”  according 
to  Doug  D.  Whittle,  who  heads  the  in¬ 
formation  center  at  Pioneer  Data  Systems 
in  Johnston,  Iowa,  a  division  of  hybrid-seed 
producer  Pioneer  Hybrid. 

The  company’s  MAD  (Making  a  Differ¬ 
ence)  program  encourages  peer  and  man¬ 
agement  recognition  of  employee  accom¬ 
plishments.  Since  it’s  hard  to  feel  good 
about  an  achievement  that  no  one  else  rec¬ 


ognizes,  MAD  was  designed  to  help  peo¬ 
ple  “feel  comfortable  in  letting  their  man¬ 
agers  know  they  had  done  something  worth¬ 
while,”  said  Whittle.  Flying  in  the  face  of 
“the  way  most  of  us  were  raised,  to  think 
you  should  always  be  humble,”  MAD  de¬ 
clares  self-promotion  acceptable  if  the 
achievement  it  heralds  has  contributed  to 
the  company’s  success.  (See  related  story 
below.) 

Whittle  makes  sure  that  his  boss,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Director  of  Information  Technolo¬ 
gy  John  Swanson,  is  aware  of  individual 
and  group  achievements:  When  someone 
receives  a  MAD  award,  he  sends  an  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  message  to  Swanson,  often  ask¬ 
ing  him  to  send  a  congratulatory  message 
to  the  winner  or  to  stop  by  his  or  her  cu¬ 
bicle  to  shake  hands.  “I’m  a  firm  believer 
in  reinforcing  behavior  when  you  see  some¬ 
thing  good  happen,  and  in  passing  the  mes¬ 
sage  up,”  Whittle  said. 

To  avoid  employee  burnout  and  recog¬ 
nize  hard  work,  managers  at  Pioneer  have 
the  authority  to  give  staff  members  time 
off  when  they  deserve  it.  “I  want  my  man- 


A  Pat  on  the  Back 

When  employees  at  Pioneer  Data  Systems  get 
MAD,  they  get  happy 

A  job  well  done  is  a  reward  in  itself.  But  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  peers  and  managers,  together  with  such  mod 
est  awards  as  a  free  day  off,  can  go  a  long  way  toward  im¬ 
proving  employee  morale. 

Pioneer  Data  System’s  MAD  (Making  a  Difference)  pro¬ 
gram  was  designed  to  provide  just  that  kind  of  boost.  Em¬ 
ployees  are  invited  to  nominate  themselves,  a  peer  or  a 
workgroup.  Doug  D.  Whittle,  who  heads  the  information 
center  at  Pioneer  Data  in  Johnston,  Iowa,  a  division  of  hy¬ 
brid-seed  producer  Pioneer  Hybrid,  said  the  company  was 
“looking  for  [accomplishments]  that  have  made  a  differ¬ 
ence  for  the  information  center,  the  [data  systems]  divi¬ 
sion,  or  Pioneer  Hybrid  as  a  whole.” 

Emphasis  is  on  creative  solutions  to  problems  of  end- 
user  computing,  “something  that  saved  time  and  [there¬ 
fore]  dollars,  or  that  spurred  an  end  user  on  to  become 
more  independent  or  creative.”  Defining  the  payoff  to  the 
company  is  a  must.  “If  all  it’s  done  is  given  them  15  more 


minutes  for  a  coffee  break,  there’s  not  a  lot  of  payback 
there,”  Whittle  observed. 

Income  tax  considerations  coupled  with  company  policy 
restrict  the  cash  value  of  awards.  So  instead  of  offering 
cash,  the  company  might  reward  achievement  with  a 
coupon  redeemable  for  a  half  day’s  vacation,  to  be  sched¬ 
uled  by  the  recipient.  This  often  means  getting  a  head 
start  on  vacation  and  is  the  most  popular  award  among 
employees. 

Judging  is  done  by  a  committee  made  up  of  Whittle,  one 
of  the  managers  who  reports  to  him  and  two  staff  mem¬ 
bers.  Whittle  is  the  only  constant  member;  the  others  ro¬ 
tate  every  quarter. 

Awards  are  handed  out  at  the  monthly  departmental 
meeting.  Whittle  said  that  giving  staff  an  opportunity  to 
applaud  their  peers  has  contributed  to  his  goal  of  eliminat¬ 
ing  “any  jealousy  and  one-upmanship.” 

There  have  been  no  nominations  this  year,  and  Whittle 
said  the  staff  may  have  “outgrown”  the  program.  But 
thanks  In  part  to  MAD,  people  now  praise  one  another  di¬ 
rectly.  “That’s  exactly  what  I  want,”  Whittle  said.  “You  want 
people  to  celebrate  their  accomplishments  on  a  daily,  on¬ 
going  basis.”  -M.  Williamson 
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When  it  comes  to  overseas  private  lines, 
are  you  in  over  your  head? 


,\t  -  ,K  j 

Undersea  cable.  Outer  space 
satellites.  Foreign  regulation.  Domestic 
regulation.  Today’s  needs.  Tomorrow’s 
needs.  At  AT&T,  we  know  that  global 
communication  management  has 
more  variables  than  ever  before.  So  it’s 
sometimes  easy  to  feel  a  bit  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  challenge. 

But  when  you’re  with  AT&T, 
you’ve  got  a  partner  with  over  60  years 
of  international  experience.  Relation¬ 
ships  with  phone  companies  around 
the  world.  And  AT&T  representatives 


in  32  countries. 

What  that  means  to  you  is  coor¬ 
dinated  support  for  both  ends  of  your 
private  network.  With  services  like 
single  end  ordering  and  billing,  24  hour 
single  source  troubleshooting  and 
network  monitoring.  Plus  AT&T  will 
handle  implementation  issues  like 
circuit  provisioning  at  the  foreign  end. 

We  call  this  program  AT&T 
Account  Management  Plus.  It’s  an 
incredibly  efficient  way  to  manage 
your  international  private  line.  And  we 


provide  it  to  you  at  no  extra  cost. 

So  before  you  make  your 
next  international  call,  call  AT&T  at 
1 800  448-8600,  ext.  444. 

And  discover  the  advantages  of 
a  company  with  real  depth  in  overseas 
services. 


^  AT&T 

SF  The  right  choice. 
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agers  to  be  aware  when  somebody  is  on 
the  short  end  of  the  stick  here,  to  go  to 
them  and  say,  ‘You’ve  been  working  too 
hard.  Take  the  afternoon  off,’  ”  Whittle  said. 
“Pioneer  is  a  great  company  that  way.  We 
have  guidelines,  not  policies,  so  we  have 
the  freedom  to  do  that.” 

Pioneer  has  also  developed  dual  career 
paths  throughout  the  company  so  that  tech¬ 
nical  people  can  be  rewarded  financially  and 
emotionally  without  having  to  become  man¬ 
agers.  One  result,  Whittle  said,  is  that  he 
can  announce  a  project  and  ask  for  volun¬ 
teers.  “I  can  always  count  on  at  least  a 
couple  of  people  coming  forward,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  busy  they  are,  and  saying,  ‘I’ll 
squeeze  it  in  somewhere.’  ”  So  high  are 
morale  and  the  drive  to  achieve,  said  Whit¬ 
tle,  that  once  a  manager  told  a  group  to 
take  the  afternoon  off  and  they  said,  “Thanks, 
but  we  really  want  to  finish  this  project.” 

Toni  La  Motta,  principal  of  Toni  La  Mot- 
ta  International  in  San  Diego,  lectures  and 
consults  about  employee  morale  and  com¬ 
pensation.  To  boost  morale  and  keep  peo¬ 
ple  motivated,  she  recommends  “a  three¬ 
pronged  process  of  recognition.”  First  is 
“appreciation,  the  day-by-day  saying  thank 
you  for  the  job  being  done.  But  that’s  not 
enough.” 

Recognition  also  requires  showing  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  role  that  each  person  plays, 
with  evidence  that  each  is  seen  as  more 
than  just  part  of  a  team.  “Typically,  IS  peo¬ 
ple  like  to  see  their  ideas  recognized.  The 
way  you  tell  them  they’re  good  is  by  us¬ 
ing  their  ideas  [and  letting  them  know] 
their  systems  make  a  difference.” 

A  closely  related  notion  is  that  of  ac¬ 
ceptance,  of  knowing  more  about  members 
of  the  staff  than  just  what  they  do  for  a 
living.  Organizations  that  work  best  are  those 
where  managers  know  the  employees  so 
well  that  they  can  dispense  rewards  to  match 
particular  interests,  said  La  Motta.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  someone  who  lives  for  golf  might 
get  the  day  off  to  play  in  a  tournament  in 
recognition  of  a  job  well  done. 

People  respond  best  to  recognition  pro¬ 
grams  if  they  have  a  hand  in  setting  per¬ 
formance  standards  and  suggesting  appro¬ 
priate  rewards  for  exceeding  them.  Terry 
Marksberry,  staff  vice  president  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  information  services  for  the  Mere¬ 
dith  Corp.,  a  publishing  conglomerate  and 
media  company  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa  (see 
related  story,  Page  70),  gathers  ideas  from 
the  technical  teams  themselves.  “Sometimes 


it’s  just  a  matter  of  having  the  chief  come 
down  with  pizza  and  beer — give  them  per¬ 
sonal  time  and  recognition,”  he  said.  “Some¬ 
times  people  feel  more  rewarded  by  a  ver¬ 
bal  pat  on  the  back  that  shows  you  really 
know  what  they  are  doing,  or  a  personal 
letter  that  goes  to  their  home  so  their  mate 
sees  it.  That  often  means  more  than  any 
formal  recognition.”  EH 


"THE  WAY  YOU 
tell  people 
they're  good  is 
by  using  their 
ideas  and  letting 
them  know  their 
systems  make  a 
difference." 


Mickey  Williamson  is  a  technical  journalist 
in  Warwick,  Mass,,  who  specializes  in  emerg¬ 
ing  technologies.  She  edits  the  newsletter  “Case 
Strategies.  ” 


-Toni  La  Motta 


Finders  and  Keepers 

►  Offer  benefits  that  take  lifestyle  into  account  (home  computer 
systems,  flexible  work  schedules). 

►  Plan  and  publicize  career  paths  that  take  Into  account  differ¬ 
ing  cognitive  styles  and  goals. 

►  Make  morale  a  top  priority.  Be  as  open  as  possible  with  com¬ 
pany  Information. 

►  Restructure  commitments  and  reorganize  workloads  following 
departmental  downsizing. 

►  Help  layoff  survivors  deal  with  guilt  and  anxiety  over  possible 
future  cuts. 

►  Invest  in  training,  reward  achievers  and  convey  optimism 
about  the  company’s  future. 

►  Install  a  system  of  nonmonetary  awards  (wall  plaques,  time 
off,  letters  of  commendation). 

►  Organize  work  around  roles.  Let  people  define  their  own  titles. 

►  Beware  of  recognition  systems  that  pit  team  members  against 
each  other.  Give  monetary  awards  to  project  teams  and  let 
members  decide  how  to  distribute  them. 

►  Encourage  people  to  acquire  new  skills;  give  them  assign¬ 
ments  that  exercise  those  skills. 

►  Authorize  people  to  take  well-considered  risks;  let  them  know 
failure  will  not  be  punished. 

►  Provide  an  audience  for  complaints  and  suggestions. 

-A*.  Williamson 
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Enterprise  Networking 


Which  kind  of  networking 
credentials  matter  the  most ? 


Against  a  background  of  lower  staffing  levels,  reduced  budgets,  and 
the  need  to  communicate  globally,  you  need  a  supplier  with  the 
right  technology. 

But  technology  is  only  a  part  of  the  story. 

You  need  a  supplier  who  can  deliver  Enterprise  Networking 
solutions  tailored  to  meet  your  organization's  objectives,  now  and  in 
the  future. 

And  that's  why  so  many  of  the  world's  major  organizations 
choose  Ascom  Timeplex. 

We  deliver  LAN  and  WAN  internetworking  systems  which 
optimize  networks,  protect  investments  and  provide  smooth 
migration  toward  tomorrow. 


We  also  provide  first-class  service  and  support,  round  the  world, 
round  the  clock.  Including  enterprise-wide  network  management. 

Today,  the  Ascom  Timeplex  focus  on  your  business  needs  makes 
more  sense  than  ever. 

And  if  those  are  the  kind  of  networking  credentials  that  matter 
most  to  you,  we  should  be  talking. 

Contact  us  for  the  full  story  on  the  Ascom  Timeplex 
approach  to  Enterprise  Networking,  including  details  of  our 
new  branch  networking  systems. 

Ascom  Timeplex,  400  Chestnut  Ridge  Road,  Wooddiff 
Lake,  NJ  07675.  Tel:  1  800  669-2298. 

All  trademarks  acknowledged. 


Enterprise  Networking:  3SCOITI  I  imepiex  thinks  ahead 
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THE  CORRECT  CARROT 

Managers  who  misuse  the 
system  of  rewards  may 
inadvertently  discourage  the 
very  behavior  they  want  to 
promote 

BY  MICKEY  WILLIAMSON 


nyone  whose  undergraduate 
studies  included  Psychology  101 
understands  the  principle  of  re¬ 
inforcing  desired  behavior  by 
administering  rewards.  But  the 
policies  of  many  IS  organiza¬ 
tions  ignore  what  individual 
managers  know.  Two  forms  of 
behavior  highly  desired  by  se¬ 
nior  IS  managers  are  the  abil¬ 
ities  to  work  as  part  of  a  team 
and  to  think  creatively.  Yet  the 
system  of  rewards  often  dis¬ 
courages  both. 

Toni  La  Motta,  principal  of 
Toni  La  Motta  International  in 
San  Diego,  observed  that  “the  only  way  to 
reward  cooperative  behavior  is  to  reward 
the  whole  team.  There  is  a  lot  of  talk  about 
working  in  teams,  but  often  the  rewards 
are  given  to  individuals,  who  must  there¬ 
fore  compete  with  the  people  on  their  team.” 

That  does  not  mean  that  everyone  on  a 
team  should  get  the  same  reward,  she  said. 
“It  is  possible  to  recognize  that  teams  are 
made  up  of  individuals  with  different  tal¬ 
ents,  and  that  some  people  contribute  more 
than  others.”  La  Motta  told  of  an  academ¬ 
ic  exercise  where  participants  working  on 
a  team  were  given  a  sum  of  money  to  dis¬ 
tribute  among  team  members  at  the  suc¬ 
cessful  conclusion  of  a  project.  Team  mem¬ 
bers  readily  agreed  to  compensate  some 


more  than  others,  recognizing  that  some 
people  deserved  more. 

Another  way  to  foster  teamwork  is  to 
nourish  group  pride.  Larry  Constantine,  an 
organization  and  systems  consultant  and 
founder  of  The  Options  Group  in  Acton, 
Mass.,  described  a  strategy  used  at  an  Aus¬ 
tralian  firm  to  boost  the  job  satisfaction  of 
the  IS  group  most  often  accorded  the  low¬ 
est  esteem — the  software  maintenance  or¬ 
ganization.  Because  maintenance  program¬ 
mers  themselves  tend  to  think  “they  are 
the  bottom  of  the  totem  pole,”  the  com¬ 
pany  brought  in  a  consultant  to  work  on 
team  building  and  fostering  pride  in  their 
work.  Increasing  visibility  was  one  tech¬ 
nique  the  consultant  brought  into  play;  each 
time  a  bug  was  fixed,  the  maintenance  pro¬ 
grammer  who  did  the  work  sent  a  memo 
over  his  or  her  own  signature  informing 
the  programmer  whose  mistake  was  cor¬ 
rected  that  the  code  had  been  fixed.  This 
made  people  aware  of  that  employee’s  con¬ 
tribution. 

“They  also  started  doing  both  internal 
and  external  advertising  for  elite  program¬ 
mers,  people  who  thought  they  were  the 
hottest  in  the  business  and  could  work  faster 
and  be  cleverer  than  anybody  else,”  Con¬ 
stantine  said.  “They  didn’t  actually  hire  any¬ 
body,  but  the  very  fact  that  these  ads  ap¬ 
peared  helped  build  pride  in  the  [maintenance] 
organization.” 
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Today’s  IS  professionals,  particularly  those 
engaged  in  redesigning  business  pro¬ 
cesses,  need  imagination.  It’s  a  rare  in¬ 
dividual  who  can  look  at  the  way  things 
are  done  and  come  up  with  novel  sug¬ 
gestions  for  change.  “People  tend  to  ex¬ 
trapolate  from  past  experience  rather  than 
think  creatively,”  said  Colin  Crook,  senior 
technology  officer  at  Citicorp  in  New  York. 

"IT  SHOULD  BE  part  of  the  corporate 
culture  to  foster  risk-taking  and  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  you'll  blow  it  a 
certain  number  of  times,  but  that  it's 
OK  as  long  as  the  wins  outweigh  the 
losses." 

-Naomi  Kartell 

Creative  thinking  involves  taking  risks, 
and  managers  often  inadvertently  discour¬ 
age  such  behavior,  even  when  they  say  they 
want  new  ideas.  Part  of  the  problem,  Crook 
said,  is  that  risk  is  typically  defined  as 
“something  with  a  high  probability  of  fail¬ 
ure.  I  would  prefer  to  see  risk  redefined 
as  coming  up  with  an  unusual  solution, 
where  we  don’t  necessarily  know  it’s  the 
right  answer.  There  should  be  an  explicit 
understanding  of  what  we  are  doing,  and 
why.  Then  if  people  fail,  they  should  not 
be  punished,”  as  long  as  they  did  what  they 
did  for  the  right  reasons. 

“It  should  be  part  of  the  corporate  cul¬ 
ture  to  foster  risk-taking  and  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  you’ll  blow  it  a  certain  number 
of  times,  but  that  it’s  OK  as  long  as  the 
wins  outweigh  the  losses,”  said  Naomi 
Karten,  founder  of  Karten  Associates  in 
Randolph,  Mass.  “People  are  holding  back 
and  not  taking  any  chances  at  all,”  she  said. 
It  isn’t  easy  to  tell  people  not  to  be  afraid 
of  risk,  especially  in  situations  where  “20 
percent  of  the  people  in  the  group  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  gone  by  next  month.” 

She  suggested  that  instead  of  speaking 
of  risk,  a  manager  might  approach  the  task 
in  terms  of  striving  for  greater  creativity. 
He  or  she  might  say,  “We  need  to  accom¬ 
plish  [certain  results].  Come  back  to  me 
with  10  good  ideas  and  let’s  do  some  cre¬ 
ative  problem-solving.”  BE1 


Mickey  Williamson  is  a  technical  journalist 
in  Warwick,  Mass.,  who  specializes  in  emerg¬ 
ing  technologies.  She  edits  the  newsletter  “Case 
Strategies.  ” 


Sending  the  Right  Message 

Observers  agree  on  the  characteristics  most  wanted 
in  IS  personnel:  creativity,  flexibility,  team  spirit 
and  loyalty.  Here  are  some  ways  to  reinforce  de¬ 
sired  behavior: 

►  Creativity:  Provide  training  in  creative  problem-solving  and 
make  15-minute  brainstorming  sessions  part  of  the  corporate 
culture.  Let  people  know  you  are  considering  their  suggestions, 
even  if  you  cannot  implement  them.  Make  it  unacceptable  for 
managers  to  take  credit  for  the  ideas  of  subordinates.  Tell  peo¬ 
ple  that  you  appreciate  their  taking  well-considered  risks. 

►  Flexibility:  Provide  the  tools  and  opportunity  for  people  who 
want  to  do  some  of  their 
work  at  home.  Reward  ex¬ 
tra  effort  with  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  new 
skills.  Reward  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  new  skills  promptly 
by  providing  assignments 
that  exercise  them.  Give 
learning  high  value;  attend 
training  sessions  your¬ 
self — and  stay  for  the  du¬ 
ration. 

►  Team  spirit:  Reward 
whole  teams,  not  individuals,  with  pizza  parties,  picnics,  time  off, 
another  challenging  assignment.  Let  teams  decide  how  to  allo¬ 
cate  monetary  rewards  among  members. 

►  Loyalty:  Let  people  create  their  own  titles,  reflecting  what  they 
do  best.  Treat  people  as  though  they  are  already  the  people  you 
want  them  to  be.  Share  as  much  as  possible  information  about 
plans,  goals,  strategies,  finances.  Advertise  and  celebrate  suc¬ 
cess.  Thank  people  individually  face  to  face.  Send  congratulato¬ 
ry  messages  to  individuals  at  their  homes,  with  copies  to  their 
managers  and  yours. 

-M.  Williamson 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  KEVIN  HAWKES 


Dr.  Martin  Kneller 
Chairman,  Department  of  Radiology 
Group  Health  Association 


“Looking  for  a  specialist 
in  data  systems 
and  solutions? 


We’re  Group  Health  Association, 

the  first  HMO  in  the  Washington,  D.C., 

Metro  Area.  We  provide  comprehensive 

medical  care  for  a  fixed  premium.  This 

means  managing  expensive  procedures, 

without  sacrificing  quality  care.  Ultra' 

make  more  efficient  use  of  our  radiolo' 

gists.  So,  we  called  on  the  companies  of 

Bell  Atlantic* 

Bell  Atlantic  designed  and  installed  a 

dedicated  fiber  optic  network  that  enabled 

our  ultrasound  equipment  to  send  “live” 

sound  exams,  for 

example,  are  f  ^  fi  I 

costly  and  time-  |  | 

consuming,  but 

full  motion 

video  images  to 

t  ^  be  viewed  on 

high'resolution 

vital.  We  knew  what  we  needed-to  let 

radiologists  at  our  main  facility  view 

ultrasound  exams  as  they  happen  at  our 

remote  clinics.  That  way  we  could  pro- 

vide  our  patients  with  direct,  immediate 

access  to  physicians,  speeding  up  formal 

diagnosis  and  treatment.  And,  we  could 

monitors  by  physicians  at  our  main  facility. 

Connecting  locations  saves  us  more  than 

$750,000  a  year.  More  importantly,  we’re 

providing  better  patient  care. 

Give  me  a  call.  I’ll  tell  you  more 

about  our  healthy  relationship  with 

Bell  Atlantic. 

1  11  refer  you  to 

Bell  Atlantic." 

1-800-759-6463,  ext.  1006 


©Bell  Atlantic 

We’re  More  Than  Just  Talk. 


Callers  will  hear  a  recorded  message  from  Dr.  Kneller,  and  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  leave  a  message  for  him  or  speak  with  a  Bell  Atlantic  representative.  *The  Bell  Atlantic  family  of  companies  includes  Bell  Atlantic 
Healthcare  Systems,  New  Jersey  Bell,  Bell  of  Pennsylvania,  Diamond  State  Telephone,  the  C6?P  Telephone  Companies  and  other  communications  and  information  management  companies.  ©  1992  Bell  Atlantic 
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A  SURVIVOR'S  STORY 


For  CIOs ,  outsourcing  can 
open  a  one-way  trap  door  or  a 
door  to  new  opportunities 

BY  MICKEY  WILLIAMSON 


erry  Marksberry  could  have  become 
another  former  CIO  when  he  de¬ 
cided  to  turn  his  company’s  IS  ser¬ 
vices  over  to  outsourcing  giant  EDS. 
Instead,  Marksberry  redefined  his 
own  role  and  became  one  of  a  new 
generation  of  CIOs. 

Marksberry  is  staff  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  information  ser¬ 
vices  for  Meredith  Corp.,  an  $800 
million  media  company  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  (Meredith  is  publisher 
of  13  magazines,  including  Ladies 
Home  Journal,  and  has  a  book  pub¬ 
lishing  division,  interests  in  cable 
and  broadcast  television,  and  the 
Better  Homes  and  Gardens  real-estate  fran¬ 
chise  company.)  Aided  by  four  highly  skilled 
specialists,  Marksberry  manages  what  EDS 
does  for  Meredith,  dictating  standards,  ar¬ 
chitectures,  protocols  and  development  plat¬ 
forms.  The  corporate  technology  team  al¬ 
so  controls  Meredith’s  electronic-publishing 
and  business-data  network. 

What  Marksberry  forestalled  is  what  IS 
chiefs  fear  most:  being  escorted  to  the  re¬ 
volving  door  that  is  turning  into  a  one-way 
trapdoor,  according  to  Bernard  Mathaisel, 
director  of  Ernst  &  Young’s  Center  for  In¬ 
formation  Technology  and  Strategy  in  Boston. 
Turnover  in  the  top  IS  post  is  legendary, 
and  many  who  leave  are  not  being  replaced, 
Mathaisel  said.  He  argues  that  the  fault  is 
not  with  the  individuals  but  with  the  no¬ 
tion  that  a  single  individual  can  or  should 


manage  the  information  systems  of  an  en¬ 
tire  enterprise. 

Mathaisel’s  concern  is  echoed  by  Jerry 
Kanter,  executive  director  of  the  Center  for 
Information  Management  Studies  at  Bab- 
son  College  in  Wellesley,  Mass.  In  a  paper 
titled  “Managing  Information  Technology  in 
Turbulent  Times,”  Kanter  reported  on  in¬ 
terviews  with  senior  IS  executives  in  which 
they  discussed  the  changing  role  of  the  in¬ 
formation  technology  function.  Among  his 
findings  was  a  “serious  concern  that  a  stint 
in  IT  might  stigmatize  the  individual  as  a 
technician  or  specialist  and  not  really... a 
candidate  for  general  business  management. 
Some  feel  that  IT  has  gotten  a  bad  rap ...  as 
a  problem  area,  most  always  underwater  or 
at  least  trying  to  tread  water  in  a  dark  and 
murky  sea.” 

But  Marksberry  has  bucked  the  trend 
that  both  Mathaisel  and  Kanter  have  iden¬ 
tified.  He  has  become  Meredith’s  naviga¬ 
tor,  steering  the  enterprise  through  the  chop¬ 
py  seas  of  technological  change. 

When  Marksberry  came  to  Meredith  in 
1989,  the  company  had  for  several  years 
invested  little  in  information  technology,  al¬ 
lowing  its  skill  base  to  atrophy  and  over¬ 
looking  the  need  to  synchronize  IT  strate¬ 
gies  with  those  of  the  business. 

Today  the  department  doesn’t  look  much 
different  on  the  surface:  A  50-member  staff 
handles  the  day-to-day  business  of  IS,  on¬ 
ly  their  paychecks  come  from  EDS.  Re¬ 
porting  to  Marksberry,  in  addition  to  the 
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COOMt-S 


Outsourcing  Mer¬ 
edith  Corp.'s  IS 
services  to  EDS 
could  hove  meant 
the  beginning  of 
the  long  goodbye 
for  CIO  Terry 
Marksberry. 


TERRY  MARKSBERRY:  A  NEW  INCARNATION 


Instead  he  rein¬ 
vented  his  role. 
Today  he  dictates 
standards,  archi¬ 
tectures  and  de¬ 
velopment  plat¬ 
forms  and  helps 
to  control  the 
company's  elec¬ 
tronic-publishing 
and  business- 
data  networks. 


staff  director  of  the  EDS  operation,  are  a 
technologist,  a  strategic  planner,  a  finan¬ 
cial  analyst  who  helps  users  build  business 
cases  and  cost-justification  for  new  devel¬ 
opment  efforts,  and  a  manager  of  the  dig¬ 
ital-electronic-publishing  and  business-in¬ 
formation  networks. 

Mathaisel  is  not  suggesting  that  “the  CIO 
ought  to  be  nuked  in  favor  of  nothing,”  he 
stressed.  Rather,  the  chief  IT  person,  what¬ 
ever  the  title,  has  an  important  role  to  play 
as  “an  agent  of  internal  change,”  a  media¬ 
tor  in  the  politics  of  information  flow  and 
the  chief  architect  of  the  company’s  infor¬ 


mation  infrastructure,  he  said.  By  that  he 
means  “not  only  the  network  and  the  topol¬ 
ogy  of  hardware  platforms,  but  also  the  peo¬ 
ple,  processes,  procedures,  standards,  knowl¬ 
edge-based  training  and  all  that  is  required 
for  the  information  delivery  mechanism  to 
be  conceived,  built  and  maintained.” 

The  “I”  in  CIO,  Mathaisel  suggested,  might 
well  come  to  stand  for  infrastructure.  BE! 


Mickey  Williamson  is  a  technical  journalist 
in  Warwick,  Mass.,  who  specializes  in  emerg¬ 
ing  technologies.  She  edits  the  newsletter  “Case 
Strategies.  ” 
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The  One  On  The  Left’s 
MakesTTie  One  On 


The  new  COMPAQ  PAGEMARQ  20 
and  COMPAQ  PAGEMARQ  15.  Two 
network  laser  printers  that  will 
immediately  establish  the  industry 
benchmark.  Printers  for  those  who 
want  nothing  short  of  everything. 

After  rather  extensive 
R&D,  we  realized  the  aver¬ 
age  network  printer  was 
doing  more  to  raise  your 
group’s  blood  pressure 
than  its  productivity. 

So  we  created  two  new 
network  printers  bristling 
with  features  that  will  help 
everyone  work  in  harmony. 

For  starters,  COMPAQ- 
built,  RISC-based  control¬ 
lers,  in  combination  with 
powerful  print  engines,  let 
our  printers  run  at  15  and 
20  PPM.  And  at  20  PPM, 
that’s  100%  faster  on  aver¬ 
age  than  HP  LaserJet  IHSi 


in  PostScript  applications. 

And  the  ability  to  print 
in  sizes  up  to  11"  by  17" 
will  really  make  your  day. 
Especially  if  it’s  filled  with 
everything  from  envelopes 
to  double-page  layouts  to 
CAD  plots  to  spreadsheets. 

The  built-in  motorized 
paper  trays  can  hold  up  to 
1,500  sheets,  more  than  any 
other  desktop  printer.  So 
you  can  think  about  things 
other  than  loading  paper. 


Not  only  do  our  printers 
know  PostScript  Level  2 
and  PCL5,  but  unlike  any 
others,  they  come  equipped 
with  Intelligent  Emulation 
Sensing.  A  feature  that  con- 
standy  monitors,  with  radar¬ 
like  precision,  the  language 
that  anyone  is  using  at  any 
given  time,  and  then  auto¬ 
matically  adjusts  to  that 
emulation  without  your 
having  to  lift  a  finger. 

Truly  network-ready 


•This  service  is  provided  by  guaranteed  service  providers,  and  may  not  be  available  in  certain  geographic  locations.  ©  1992  Compaq  Computer  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved 
COMPAQ  registered  U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark  Office.  PAGEMARQ  and  CompaqCare  are  trademarks  of  Compaq  Computer  Corporation.  Product  names  mentioned 


\  Breakth  rough.Wh  ich 

IhE  Right  A  Miracle. 


COMPAQ  PAGEMARQ  20:  20 PPM  <<  20-MHzAMD  29000  RISC  with  128 -K 
cache  <"  4MB  RAM  standard,  expandable  to  20  MB  <<  1,500-sheet  (standard) 

COMPAQ  PAGEMARQ  15: 15PPM  <<  16-MHz  AMD  29000  RISC  « 
4MB  RAM  standard,  expandable  to  18  MB  <<  750-sheet  (standard),  1,000-sheet 
max  with  optional  second  TwinTray 

BOTH  MODELS:  Up  to  800  x  400dpi  (COMPAQfLigh-Resolution  Mode)  << 
PostScript  Level  2  and  PCL  5  w / Intelligent  Emulation  Sensing  <<  One  slot /port 
each  for  AppleTalk,  Network  Interface  Cards,  Internal  FAX  Modem,  Serial  and  Parallel 
Port  <*  Available  Options:  Internal  60-MB  Hard  Drive,  1-  and  2-MB  Program¬ 
mable  Font  Modules  4  Consumables:  One-piece  cartridge  with  12, 000 -page yield 


printers  should  meet  all 
of  your  network  needs. 
Ours  provide  a  direct  con¬ 
nect  to  Novell  and  Apple- 
Talk  environments. 

And  they  offer  you  five 
interfaces,  so  that  you  can 
run  Ethernet  or  Token  Ring, 


AppleTalk,  both  a  serial  and 
parallel  port,  as  well  as  an 
Internal  FAX  Modem— all 
at  the  same  time.  Leading 
to  better  communication 
across  your  entire  network. 
Instead  of  language  that 
best  remains  unprinted. 


Completing  the  picture 
is  an  800x400  high-resolu¬ 
tion  print  mode  for  crisp 
text  and  graphics.  Add  the 
internal  60-MB  Hard  Drive 
or  the  Programmable  Font 
Modules  to  customize  and 
expand  your  font  library,  as 
well  as  to  store  PostScript 
fonts  permanently,  without 
downloading  constantly 

And,  with  CompaqCare, 
you  get  a  free,  one-year,  on¬ 
site*  limited  warranty  for  re¬ 
pair  by  the  second  business 
day,  anywhere  in  the  U.S. 

Call  our  printer  special¬ 
ists  at  1-800-345-15 18  about 
the  new  line  of  COMPAQ 
PAGEMARQ  Laser  Printers. 
Products  from  a  company 
that  believes  total  chaos 
should  never  be  standard 
operating  procedure  in  a 
computer  network. 


Our  Intelligent  Emulation  Sensing 
feature  continually  monitors,  then  auto 
matically  adjusts,  to  either  PostScript 
Level  2  or  PCL  5  depending  upon  which 
you’re  using.  You  needn’t  lift  a  finger. 


They  print  in  sizes  up  to  11"  by  17."  They 
can  handle  CAD  images,  spreadsheets,  and 
even  double-page  layouts.  Multiple  Twin- 
Trays  hold  up  to  1,500  sheets.  Impressed? 


With  our  printers’  optional  Internal  FAX 
Modem,  you  can  send  and  receive  pre¬ 
sentation-quality  documents,  in  sizes  up 
to  11"  by  17'.' Right  from  your  desktop. 


comPAa 


herein  may  be  trademarks  and/or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


Reengineering 

the 


TURF 


Now  that  the  boundaries  between  IS  and 
user  organizations  are  inexorably  being 
redrawn,  CIOs  face  a  new  world  order 
that  calls  for  deftness,  teamwork 
and  flexibility 

BY  DAVID  FREEDMAN 


As  the  trend  to  push  computer  power  out  to  users 
continues,  the  barriers  that  once  segregated  the 
IS  function  from  the  rest  of  the  organization  are 
falling  as  surely  as  did  the  Berlin  Wall.  Almost  ev¬ 
eryone  agrees  that’s  a  good  thing.  But  this  redrawn 
map  also  presents  fresh  challenges  to  CIOs,  such  as 
having  to  figure  out  how  to  make  sure  users  play  a 
strong  enough  role  in  IS  efforts — though  without  the 
CIO  abdicating  responsibility  for  keeping  IS  cost-ef¬ 
fective  and  in  line  with  corporate  strategy.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Philip  Marzullo,  director  of  information  ser¬ 
vices  for  printers  Lehigh  Press  in  Cherry  Hill,  N.J., 
“the  line  between  users  and  MIS  is  moving.  Where 
it  stops,  nobody’s  sure.” 


t 


Clearly,  the  line  has  been  moving 
toward  user  control.  One  sample  of 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall  can  be 
seen  in  a  study  of  16  companies — 
including  General  Electric,  Ameri¬ 
can  Express,  Bellcore  and  Mellon 
Bank — that  tend  to  be  on  the  lead¬ 
ing  edge  of  IS  and  that  are  devel¬ 
oping  new,  customer-oriented  sys¬ 
tems.  At  14  of  the  companies,  the 
systems-development  effort  was  ini¬ 
tiated  and  is  being  managed  by  a 
non-IS  department,  typically  mar- 

I  he  line  between 
users  and  MIS  is 
moving.  Where  it 
stops,  nobody’s 
sure. 

-Philip  Marzullo 


keting.  “In  general,  these  systems 
are  no  longer  being  driven  by  IS  or¬ 
ganizations,”  said  Richard  Bella ver, 
an  assistant  professor  at  Ball  State 
University,  who  co-authored  the 
study.  “It  is  the  operational  unit  that 
is  defining  the  system  and  setting 
the  budgets  and  time  frames.” 

Having  control  over  such  systems 
is  no  small  matter;  General  Electric 
is  expecting  its  new  inventory-man¬ 
agement  systems  alone  to  save  it  at 
least  $100  million  over  the  next  three 
to  five  years,  according  to  Bellaver. 
To  that  end,  the  company  has  set 
up  a  new  center  dedicated  to  appli¬ 
cation  design  and  prototyping — a  cen¬ 
ter  that  is  run  not  by  IS,  but  joint¬ 
ly  under  several  operating  groups. 

All  that  is  as  it  should  be,  con¬ 
tends  Jonathan  Harris,  a  partner  and 
IS  consultant  with  Price  Waterhouse 
in  New  York.  “MIS  systems  built  by 
MIS  people  for  the  masses  is  a  mod¬ 
el  that  hasn’t  worked  for  a  long  time,” 
he  said.  “The  trick  now  is  to  have 
users  understand  technology’s  po- 


PHILIP  MARZULLO:  IS  may  still  try  to  run  the 
show  by  virtue  of  its  expertise. 
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tential  and  then  decide  how  to  get 
the  most  benefit  from  it.”  Letting 
user  departments  take  control  of  proj¬ 
ects  is  good  for  IS,  too,  added  Har¬ 
ris;  systems  that  would  have  been 
heavily  criticized  if  supplied  by  IS 
departments  can  often  seem  all  but 
perfect  when  users  manage  the  pro¬ 
cess  themselves. 

But  Harris  also  warns  that  orga¬ 
nizations  need  to  find  a  balance  be¬ 
tween  giving  IS  departments  corn- 


company’s  largest  development  proj¬ 
ects.  Instead,  Wintermans  has  man¬ 
dated  a  close  working  relationship 
between  IS  and  the  departments  at 
which  the  new  systems  are  aimed. 

To  foster  that  relationship,  Win¬ 
termans  has  authorized  yanking 
dozens  of  mid-level  line  managers 
out  of  their  departments  and  plac¬ 
ing  them  full-time  on  IS  develop¬ 
ment  teams  for  the  duration  of  a 
project.  In  addition,  some  senior  man¬ 


a 


l 


tell  line  managers  that  if  the  project  is  falling 
behind,  they  better  juggle  some  resources  to  get  it 
done.  I  don’t  want  them  crying  to  me 
that  it’s  all  IS’s  fault.” 

- Jos  Wintermans 


plete  control  and  cutting  them  out 
of  the  picture  altogether.  For  one 
thing,  he  noted,  the  heavy  cost-re¬ 
duction  pressures  on  organizations 
these  days  are  causing  senior  man¬ 
agement  to  look  carefully  at  ways 
to  consolidate  and  leverage  IS  ef¬ 
forts — tasks  for  which  centralized  IS 
management  is  well-suited.  For  an¬ 
other,  user  departments  left  to  their 
own  devices  will  sometimes  devel¬ 
op  systems  that  are  good  for  that 
department  but  do  little  for  anyone 
else.  “A  lot  of  the  benefits  from  sys¬ 
tems  these  days  come  from  cross¬ 
functional  elements,”  said  Harris. 
“Without  MIS  acting  as  a  catalyst  to 
form  multidisciplinary  teams,  you  can 
end  up  with  user  fiefdoms  that  are 
blind  to  the  requirements  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.” 

One  organization  that  is  trying  to 
find  that  balance  is  Canadian 
Tire  Acceptance  Ltd.,  a  credit 
and  finance  company  headquartered 
in  Welland,  Ontario.  CEO  Jos  Win¬ 
termans  has  already  turned  over  the 
management  of  IS  maintenance  and 
smaller  IS  projects  to  user  depart¬ 
ments.  But  he  has  stopped  well  short 
of  taking  away  all  control  from  the 
IS  department,  which  still  leads  the 


agers  at  the  company  spend  as  much 
as  a  fifth  of  their  time  on  IS  steer¬ 
ing  committees.  “The  biggest  chal¬ 
lenge  in  IS  is  to  get  line  managers 
to  be  committed  to  the  project,”  said 
Wintermans.  “Line  managers  tend 
to  focus  on  the  short  term,  while  IS 
needs  to  take  a  longer-term  point 
of  view.” 

To  help  make  sure  that  commit¬ 
ment  is  there,  Wintermans  holds  se¬ 
nior  line  managers,  not  IS  managers, 
responsible  for  the  successful,  on- 
time  delivery  of  systems — even 
though  IS  is  running  the  project.  “I 
tell  [line  managers]  that  if  the  proj¬ 
ect  is  falling  behind,  they  better  jug¬ 
gle  some  resources  to  get  it  done,” 
he  said.  “I  don’t  want  them  crying 
to  me  that  it’s  all  IS’s  fault.” 

E.I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.’s 
$7  billion  chemical  sector  is  taking 
a  slightly  different  approach  to  de¬ 
veloping  a  sense  of  shared  IS  re¬ 
sponsibility  among  its  IS  and  non- 
IS  groups:  It  routinely  rotates  IS 
people  through  long  stints  in  user 
departments,  and  vice  versa.  “We’ll 
have  line  managers  stay  with  us  for 
two  or  three  years  before  returning 
them  to  another  business  function,” 
explained  Steven  T.  Miller,  manag¬ 
er  of  information  systems  for  the 


sector.  “And  we’ll  send  our  people 
into  the  business  for  a  while  before 
pulling  them  back  in.” 

It’s  not  surprising  that  Miller  is 
a  big  believer  in  well-rounded  em¬ 
ployees.  Though  he’s  been  with  du 
Pont  since  1965,  he’s  only  been  in 
IS  for  four  years;  most  of  his  ex¬ 
perience  is  in  marketing,  engineer¬ 
ing,  manufacturing  and  research.  Now 
he  commands  a  $100  million  IS  bud¬ 
get — and  he  said  it’s  unlikely  the 
company  would  appoint  anyone  to  a 
senior  IS  position  who  didn’t  have 
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JOS  WINTERMANS:  “The  biggest  challenge  in 
IS  is  to  get  line  managers  to  be  committed  to  the 
project.  ” 


a  strong  business  background.  “Peo¬ 
ple  who  make  the  switch  in  or  out 
of  IS  have  a  much  more  holistic  view 
of  the  business,”  he  said.  “Gener¬ 
ally,  it  enhances  their  career,  even 
though  most  don’t  switch  perma¬ 
nently.”  The  sector  is  also  breeding 
the  next  generation  of  IS-savvy  line 
managers:  Most  of  the  college  hir¬ 
ing  in  the  sector  is  done  by  Miller’s 


group,  which  trains  the  hirees  for  a 
few  years  and  then  passes  them  on 
to  other  parts  of  the  business. 

One  result  of  all  this  swapping  is 
that  teams  made  up  of  business  and 
IS  representatives  tend  to  function 
more  smoothly.  “At  first,  people  tend 
to  approach  the  goals  from  their  re¬ 
spective  areas  of  expertise,”  said 
Miller.  “But  pretty  soon  the  lines 
blur,  and  the  next  thing  you  know, 
you  have  IS  people  investigating  busi¬ 
ness  processes  and  users  investi¬ 
gating  systems.” 


Such  blurring  is  also  the  rule  at 
Lehigh  Press,  even  though  the  com¬ 
pany  does  no  swapping  of  IS  and 
non-IS  staff.  Lehigh’s  approach  is  to 
let  users  develop  their  own  appli¬ 
cations  with  as  little  involvement  from 
IS  as  possible.  And  these  aren’t  PC 
applications,  either.  At  Lehigh,  users 
employ  fourth-generation  database- 
query  and  report-writing  tools  from 
Oracle,  DEC  and  other  vendors  to 
access  local  Digital  minicomputer 
databases  at  each  of  the  company’s 
seven  printing  plants  and  a  larger 
Digital  computer  running  the  cor¬ 
porate  database  in  Cherry  Hill.  Some 
of  the  applications  developed  by  users 
are  impressive.  For  example,  one 
plant  put  together  an  online  job-sta¬ 
tus  system  that  tracks  printing  jobs 
from  the  time  the  order  comes  in, 
through  shop-floor  data  collection, 
and  on  to  delivery. 

IS  Director  Marzullo  noted  that 
bringing  users  to  the  point  where 
they  could  produce  these  sorts  of 
applications  on  their  own  wasn’t  easy. 
“It  was  a  tremendous  culture  change, 
both  for  MIS  and  for  the  users,”  he 
explained.  Starting  a  few  years  ago, 
IS  had  to  shift  its  focus  from  build¬ 
ing  systems  to  teaching  users  how 
to  produce  reports  and  queries,  and 
users  had  to  spend  a  significant 
amount  of  time  and  money  on  train¬ 
ing.  “The  users  had  always  wanted 
more  control  of  the  information,”  said 
Marzullo.  “But  as  they  say,  be  care¬ 
ful  what  you  wish  for;  you  just  might 
get  it.”  Not  all  the  users  have  got¬ 
ten  the  hang  of  things,  he  noted, 
and  it  will  probably  take  a  few  more 
years  before  the  changes  become  in¬ 
grained. 

Of  course,  there  are  limits  to  what 
users  are  able  to  accomplish  on  their 
own  at  Lehigh.  IS  is  still  responsi¬ 
ble  for  maintaining  the  databases  and 
executes  the  larger,  more  complex 
projects.  Such  projects  are  managed 
by  joint  IS/user  teams,  but  Marzul¬ 
lo  has  found  that  these  teams  bear 
close  watching,  lest  IS  start  trying 
to  run  the  show  by  virtue  of  its  tech¬ 
nical  expertise.  “It  often  falls  back 
into  the  IS  person  taking  control  of 
the  meeting  and  telling  the  users 
what  they  want  because  [the  sys- 
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tern]  will  work  better,”  explained 
Marzullo.  “We  monitor  the  outcomes 
of  the  meetings  to  make  sure  that 
isn’t  happening.” 

At  Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  in 
Maynard,  Mass.,  Vice  President 
of  Information  Management  and 
Technology  Dan  Infante  doesn’t  have 
a  problem  with  IS  telling  users  what 
to  do.  In  fact,  he  has  the  opposite 
problem:  Different  departments  are 
more  than  happy  to  go  off  and  build 
systems  on  their  own.  “Everybody’s 
an  expert  on  the  use  of  computers 
here,”  he  said. 

This  independence  once  threatened 


DAN  INFANTE:  Users  get  to  call  the  shots,  but 
portfolio  managers  bridge  the  gap  between  com¬ 
plete  independence  and  corporate  strategy. 


to  short-circuit  Digital’s  efforts  to 
share  information  and  systems-de- 
velopment  efforts  across  functions 
and  geographical  boundaries.  Left  en¬ 
tirely  to  their  own  devices,  Digital 
subsidiaries  in  neighboring  countries 
might  each  build  similar  financial  sys¬ 
tems  from  scratch,  for  example,  or 
one  division  might  end  up  with  an 
order-processing  system  that  didn’t 
mesh  well  with  that  same  division’s 
manufacturing  systems.  “Once  you 
start  talking  about  globalization  and 


business  integration,  you  want  a  bal¬ 
ance  between  a  division’s  autonomy 
and  leveraging  your  efforts,”  noted 
Infante. 

To  achieve  that  leverage,  Infante 
has  provided  every  major  function 
in  the  organization  with  a  “portfolio 

had  strong 
portfolios  of  systems 
in  our  different 
functions.  Now  we 
want  to  break  down 
the  stovepipes  and 
drive  these  processes 
horizontally  across 
the  business.” 

- Dart  Infante 

manager”  who  is — by  job  descrip¬ 
tion  and  by  experience — part  “mini- 
CIO”  and  part  business  expert.  The 
job  of  the  portfolio  manager  assigned 
to,  say,  manufacturing,  is  to  work 
with  the  manufacturing  organizations 
in  each  of  Digital’s  businesses  to 
make  each  aware  of  what  its  coun¬ 
terparts  throughout  the  company  are 
doing  with  IS  and  to  ensure  that  its 
IS  efforts  are  well  integrated  into 
the  rest  of  the  business.  “We’ve  had 
strong  portfolios  of  systems  in  our 
different  functions,”  said  Infante. 
“Now  we  want  to  break  down  the 
stovepipes  and  drive  these  process¬ 
es  horizontally  across  the  business.” 
Users  still  get  to  call  the  shots,  he 
adds;  the  portfolio  managers  mere¬ 
ly  help  bridge  the  gap  between  com¬ 
plete  independence  and  corporate 
strategy. 

Sometimes  IS  needs  to  do  some¬ 
thing  more  radical  in  order  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  right  relationship  with 
users.  In  the  case  of  New  England  i 
Electric  System,  a  utility  based  in  § 
Southborough,  Mass.,  IS  had  to  re¬ 
design  itself  from  top  to  bottom.  The 
catalyst  for  this  remake  was  Eric 
Cody,  who  took  over  the  job  of  vice 
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We  looked  at  other  tools  but  the 
ProKappa  system  was  the  one  that 
could  move  our  people  to  the  open 
systems  environmen t. 

Doug  Brueckner, 
Vice  President  of  New  Systems  Development, 
Cincinnati  Bell  Information  Systems 


CBIS  Uses  IntelliCorp's  ProKappa 
to  Transition  to  Open  Systems 

Cincinnati  Bell  Information  Systems 
(CBIS)  is  a  leader  in  designing  and  delivering 
innovative  customer  services  applications  for 
communication  providers.  In  late  1991  they 
reviewed  their  strategic  IS  direction  in  light 
of  customer  requirements  to  expand  their 
products  from  a  mainframe-based  MVS/CICS 
environment  to  a  UNIX-based  open  systems 
client/server  architecture,  including  relational 
databases,  distributing  teleprocessing  monitors, 
and  graphical  user  interface  tools. 

To  meet  these  requirements,  CBIS 
has  put  together  an  open  systems  application 
development  environment  based  on 
IntelliCorp's  ProKappa  system.  Thanks  to  this 
new  environment,  says  Brueckner,  "CBIS  will 
be  delivering  higher  value  applications  with 
development  productivity  15-20%  higher  than 
our  traditional  methods." 

Call  1-415-965-5700  for  a  report  on  C BIS's  open 
systems  solution  and  more  information  on  delivering 
high  value  applications  with  ProKappa. 


Harnessing  User  Power 
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Here  are  a  few  ways  CIOs  can  ensure 
that  users  are  playing  a  strong  enough  role  in  IS: 

LET  USERS  FOOT  THE  BILL.  On  the  theory  that  the  way  to  users’  hearts  is 
through  their  pocketbooks,  some  companies  have  pushed  IS  budgeting 
responsibilities  into  the  line  departments  that  will  benefit  from  the  sys¬ 
tems.  The  risk  is  that  a  paying  line  department  may  choose  to  cut  IS  out  alto¬ 
gether. 

A  compromise  is  to  use  chargeback,  whereby  IS  does  much  of  the  work  and 
then  bills  the  line  departments.  Jonathan  Harris,  a  partner  and  IS  consultant 

with  Price  Waterhouse  in  New  York,  sug¬ 
gests  making  chargeback  meaningful  to 
users  by  charging  according  to  quantifiable 
business  benefits — such  as  per  invoice  pro¬ 
cessed  by  the  system,  or  per  customer  ser¬ 
viced. 

New  England  Electric  System,  a  utility 
based  In  Southborough,  Mass.,  requires 
line  managers  to  sign  contracts  specifying 
how  a  future  system  will  pay  for  itself  in  in¬ 
creased  revenues  or  lowered  costs. 

BUILD  TEAMS  THAT  BREAK  DOWN  BARRI¬ 
ERS.  Joint  IS/user  teams  can  split  into  con¬ 
tentious  factions  or  create  long-term  part¬ 
nerships.  There  are  ways  of  tilting  the  outcome  toward  the  latter,  contends 
Steven  T.  Miller,  manager  of  Information  systems  for  the  chemicals  sector  at 
E.l.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

“The  psychology  and  culture  of  the  team  is  crucial,”  he  said.  “It  takes  a  sup¬ 
portive  leader  who  understands  team  processes  to  create  the  right  environ¬ 
ment.”  In  Miller’s  group,  new  teams  spend  anywhere  from  a  few  weeks  to  a  few 
months  hammering  out  non-IS-related  agreements  about  how  the  team  will 
function,  and  establishing  shared  values  In  the  process. 

TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  THE  REENGINEERING  CRAZE.  Jim  Webber,  president  of 
Omlcron,  a  consortium  of  major  IS-using  organizations,  tried  In  vain  to  get  CIOs 
to  bring  line  managers  to  meetings — until  Omicron  sponsored  meetings  on 
business-process  reengineering.  “The  role  of  users  In  reengineering  is  so  key 
that  It  wouldn’t  make  sense  to  talk  about  it  without  them,”  he  said.  “This  Is  an 
opportunity  for  IS  to  play  the  right  kind  of  role— educational  and  facultative.” 

At  Lehigh  Press,  IS  doesn’t  get  involved  with  reengineering  until  a  line  de¬ 
partment  has  had  a  chance  to  reengineer  its  processes  on  Its  own.  “That  puts 
more  of  a  burden  on  the  user  to  define  what  they’re  looking  for,”  said  Philip 
Marzullo,  director  of  information  services.  “Then  they  don’t  feel  IS  has  Imposed 
something  on  them.”  -D.  Freedman 


Philip  Marzullo 


president  and  director  of  informa¬ 
tion  services  two  years  ago  after 
serving  the  company  for  several  years 
in  planning  and  conservation.  One 
of  the  first  things  he  did  was  sur¬ 
vey  the  company’s  different  line  de¬ 
partments  to  gauge  their  opinion  of 
IS.  It  wasn’t  a  pretty  sight.  Even  IS 
personnel  agreed  they  hadn’t  been 
doing  well,  listing  184  problem  ar¬ 
eas  in  a  nine-hour  brainstorming  ses¬ 
sion.  The  top-ranked  problem:  IS 
didn’t  understand  its  customers’ 
needs.  “I  came  to  the  conclusion  the 
department  needed  to  be  better  in¬ 
tegrated  into  the  organization,”  said 
Cody. 

Cody  in  effect  disbanded  and  then 
reassembled  the  IS  organization 
(though  for  the  most  part  keeping 
the  existing  workforce  intact).  In  the 
process,  every  single  job  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  was  transformed.  When 
the  smoke  cleared,  users  had  a  great 
deal  more  influence.  Special  IS  de¬ 
partments  were  set  up  to  service 
different  business  functions,  and  the 
line  managers  of  the  groups  being 
served  had  a  say  in  who  ran  these 
special  groups  (in  half  the  cases, 
users — including  a  CPA  and  a  pow¬ 
er  engineer — were  brought  in  to  head 
them  up).  All  15  major  systems  now 
being  developed  include  the  full-time 
involvement  of  user  managers.  “We’re 
not  going  to  fall  into  the  trap  any¬ 
more  of  delivering  systems  users 
don’t  want,”  said  Cody.  “If  we  don’t 
get  their  commitment,  they  don’t  get 
the  project.” 

Cody  thinks  his  having  come  from 
outside  of  IS  has  helped  with  the 
endeavor.  “It  gave  me  credibility  with 
senior  management,”  he  said.  “I  don’t 
believe  someone  in  IS  could  have 
gotten  approval  for  a  plan  like  that.” 
In  fact,  Cody  and  his  revamped  de¬ 
partment  may  have  earned  a  little 
too  much  credibility:  Requests  for 
projects  from  the  user  community 
have  skyrocketed  from  400  last  year 
to  1,500  this  year. 

Apparently  it’s  not  just  users  who 
have  to  be  careful  what  they  wish 
for.  EES 


David  Freedman  is  a  freelance  writ¬ 
er  based  in  Brookline,  Mass. 
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YES!  Please  Send  Me  My 
FREE  Pen  Computing  Video! 


en  Computers  are  reshaping  the  way  field  and  other 
mobile  workers  do  their  job  -  in  a  broad  range  of 
application  areas. 


Over  two  years  ago,  GRiD  Systems  Corporation  introduced  a 
new  era  in  personal  computing  with  the  debut  of  the  GRiDPAD 
-  the  first  pen  computer.  Since  that  time  thousands  of 
GRiDPAD  solutions  have  been  implemented  in  companies  like 
yours. 

Learn  how  GRiD's  pen  computing  applications  have 
dramatically  improved  the  speed,  accuracy  and  completeness 
of  critical  business  information.  Send  for  your  FREE  8  minute 
pen  computing  video. 


Name 


Title 

Company 
Street  Address 
City,  State,  Zip  Code 
Phone 

Fax  Number  (Int'l) 

□  End  User  □  Reseller  □  Other: _ 

How  many  employees  are  in  your  organization? 

□  1-100  □  101-250  □  251-500  □  501-1000  □  Over  1000 

What  is  your  application? _ 

Is  your  purchasing  timeframe:  □  Immediate  □  1-3  months 

□  4-6  mo.  □  7-12  mo.  □  Over  12  mo.  □  Information  only 

How  many  pen  computers  do  you  plan  to  purchase? 

□  1-5  Q6-10  □  11-25  □  26-50  □  51-100  □  Over  100 

Please  have  a  sales  representative  contact  me.  □  Yes  □  No 


Please  complete  above  information 
to  qualify  for  your  FREE  video. 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 


GRiD  SYSTEMS  CORP. 

DEPT  311 
P.O.  BOX  9000 

SAN  FERNANDO,  CA  91 341  -9981 


II. I . II..II..I. .1... III.. ..I.I..I..I...  .11.1.1.1 


the  introduction  of  PalmPAD, ~  GRiO  has 
ar  more  than  just  a  new  pen  computer.  We've 
set  the  new  standard  for  data  collection  applications. 

Frankly,  nothing  is  easier  to  use.  Entering  data, 
drawing  graphics  and  capturing  signatures  is  a  snap. 
And  PalmPAD  is  light.  Only  2.8  pounds. 


GRiD  PalmPAD  also  features  a  large  backlit  screen. 
Plus,  it's  MS-DOS*  compatible.  So  you  can  customize 
software  applications  in  no  time  at  all. 

And  because  PalmPAD  was  designed  to  accommo¬ 
date  either  a  modem  or  a  spread  spectrum  radio,  your 
work  force  will  become  a  mobile  communications  center. 

Does  this  mean  the  end  is  near  for  paper  forms 


Because  whether  your  mobile  work  force  collects 
data  on  their  feet,  or  hands  for  that  matter,  nothing  im¬ 
proves  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  collecting  information 
like  PalmPAD.  For  more  information,  call  800-222-GRiD. 
And  hear  about  the 
computer  that's  Vm 

turning  an  industry  ^j|H  I  M  B  WK0 
on  its  head.  Wherever  work  gets  done!" 


GRiD  Systems  Corporation,  47211  lakewew  Boulevard.  PO  Box  5003,  fremonl.  CA  94537-5003  for  inlormation  in  Canada,  call  800-387-0174.  In  Europe,  tax  us  in  the  U.K.  at  |44|  081-759-0468  For  South  Amenca.  Asia.  Pacific  Him  and  the  Middle  East,  fax  us  in  the  US  at  (4151  683  0903 

©1992.  GRiO  Systems  Corporation.  PalmPAD  is  a  trademark  ol  GRiD  Systems  Corporation  All  other  tuands  are  trademarks  of  then  respective  holders 


STATE  OF  THE  ART 


With  all  sorts  of 
people  using  all 
manner  of  products 
to  communicate 
over  all  kinds  of 
networks,  it’s  a 
wonder  anyone  ever 
gets  the  message 

BY  WALTER  ULRICH 


It  is  not  unusual  to  find  five,  six 
or  even  more  E-mail  systems 
being  used  in  one  company,  and 
in  many  cases,  users  cannot  ex¬ 
change  messages  among  them. 
Companies  that  don’t  adequately  in¬ 
terconnect  diverse  E-mail  systems 
may  find  their  productivity  reduced 
and  their  ability  to  deal  with  urgent 
business  imperatives  impaired. 

In  a  recent  poll  by  management 
consultancy  Arthur  D.  Little,  in-house 
interconnection  was  identified  as  the 
most  critical  issue  facing  E-mail 
users.  This  is  a  doable  but  complex 
task.  One  must  first  select  the  com¬ 
munications  gateways;  be  able  to 
transfer  messages  and  headers;  pro¬ 
vide  consistent  directory  services; 
develop  convenient,  cost-effective  ac¬ 
cess  for  roving  users;  and  recognize 


the  roles  of  interim  and  long-range 
strategies. 

Communications  Gateways 

Before  a  message  can  be  transmit¬ 
ted  from  one  point  to  another,  a  com¬ 
munications  highway  must  connect 
the  two  points.  Simple  transport,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  enough.  The  message 
applications  on  either  end  must  be 
able  to  “see”  across  the  transport 
network  to  synchronize  delivery  at 
the  application  level. 

At  the  pure  transport  level,  there 
are  bridges,  routers  and  gateways 
galore  to  provide  for  physical  inter¬ 
connections.  Most  host-based  sys¬ 
tems  have  a  star  configuration,  with 
all  communications  passing  through 
the  central  host.  LAN  E-mail  sys¬ 
tems  are  designed  to  use  X.25  net¬ 
works  to  exchange  messages  between 
geographically  remote  points. 

Many  companies,  however,  have 
IBM  Systems  Network  Architecture 
Distribution  Services  (SNADS)  com¬ 
munications  environments,  which  re¬ 
quire  communications  between  re¬ 
mote  LANs  to  go  through  the  central 
host.  One  remote  LAN  cannot  “see” 
another  remote  LAN  over  SNADS, 
so  there  is  a  link  missing  at  the  ap¬ 
plication  level.  IBM’s  Advanced  Pro- 
gram-To-Program  Communications 
(APPC)  and  related  products  address 
these  issues. 

There  are  three  alternative  solu¬ 
tions  to  this  problem.  The  first  is 
to  subscribe  to  or  implement  an  X.25 
network  to  exchange  interlocation 
messages.  While  companies  may  not 
want  to  implement  a  new  network 
simply  as  a  message-exchange  medi¬ 
um,  many  are  finding  other  reasons 
to  do  so.  In  this  case,  a  LAN  in¬ 
terconnect  is  the  best  solution. 

A  second  alternative  is  to  con¬ 
sider  software  from  third-party  com¬ 
panies  like  Linkage,  Phaser  and  Soft- 
Switch.  These  companies  offer 
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XEROX 


To  add  value  to  their  database , 
they  need  to  add  color 
to  their  data - 


What  we 
put  together : 


A  designated  team  for  all 
requirements,  5  Xerox  4850 
HighLight  Color  Laser 
Printers,  on-site  technical 
support,  and  the  Xerox 
Total  Satisfaction 
Guarantee. 


PMaMli 

flCIAN  DIRECTORY  f 


PHYSICIAN  DIRECTORY 


Chuck  Schweitzer 
National  Account  Manager 


This  major  insurance  company  needed  to  ensure  its  position 
in  an  increasingly  competitive  marketplace.  That  meant 
making  customer  service  a  priority.  And  that’s  a  priority 
Chuck  Schweitzer  and  a  team  from  Xerox  could  help  them 
achieve — with  the  Xerox  4850  HighLight  Color  Laser  Printer. 

As  the  first  production-class  duplex  laser  printer  to  offer 
highlight  color,  the  4850  lets  them  create  documents  that 
communicate  more  effectively.  For  instance,  they  can 
highlight  variable  data  in  Provider  Directories  so  customers 
can  find  information  they  need  quickly  and  easily. 

It’s  a  service  their  customers  especially  appreciate.  And 


the  company  appreciates  how  the  4850  is  the  most  cost- 
effective  way  to  add  color  to  variable  data  without  incurring 
the  prohibitive  costs  of  offset  printing.  Not  to  mention  the 
savings  they  enjoy  by  eliminating  preprinted  stock,  reducing 
warehousing  costs,  and  improving  turnaround  time. 

If  putting  together  results  like  this  would  stand  out  in  your 
business,  call  1-800-TEAM-XRX,  ext.  609B. 


Xerox 

The  Document  Company 


©  1992  XEROX  CORPORATION.  XEROX,®  The  Document  Company,®  DocuTech®  and  Document  Machines  are  trademarks  of  the  XEROX  CORPORATION. 


practical  alternatives  for  overcoming 
the  obstacles  to  LAN  connectivity 
over  a  wide  area  network. 

A  third  option  is  to  convert  the 
LAN  messages  to  a  host-based  mes¬ 
sage  format,  store  them  on  the  host- 
based  E-mail  system  and  then  con¬ 
vert  them  back  to  the  original  format 
for  delivery  to  the  remote  LAN.  The 
inefficiencies  in  this  approach  are 
obvious,  and  the  change  in  message 
appearance  resulting  from  format  con¬ 
version  can  restrict  usage  of  pow¬ 
erful  LAN  E-mail  features. 

Transferring  Messages  and  Headers 

X.400  is  an  accepted  standard  that 
provides  for  exchanging  E-mail  head¬ 
er  “envelope”  information.  An  X.400 
gateway  is  essential  for  any  compa¬ 
ny  intending  to  exchange  E-mail  with 
other  companies.  But  for  intracom¬ 
pany  use  only,  X.400  may  be  too  ex¬ 
pensive  or  too  complex. 

If  a  company  has  only  two  E-mail 
systems  in  use,  it  is  usually  more 
effective  to  implement  off-the-shelf 
pair-wise  translation  software  de¬ 
signed  to  translate  between  two  spe¬ 
cific  products.  Pair-wise  translators, 
often  offered  by  the  E-mail  vendor, 
optimize  efficiency  and  preserve  all 
the  common  elements  between  two 
products.  If  more  than  two  products 
are  being  used,  multiple  pair-wise 
translators  and  some  good  third-par¬ 
ty  translation  software  should  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

Pair-wise  translation  becomes  un¬ 
wieldy  and  unmanageable  when  more 
than  a  few  E-mail  products  are  in¬ 
volved.  Interconnecting  10  different 
E-mail  systems,  for  instance,  requires 
90  algorithms  to  do  direct  transla¬ 
tions.  However,  some  third-party  ven¬ 
dors  offer  everything-to-everything 
products  that  translate  to  a  common 
interim  format,  reducing  the  required 
number  of  translation  algorithms  to 
only  20.  Moreover,  to  add  an  addi¬ 
tional  E-mail  system  with  the  com¬ 
mon  interim  format  would  require 
only  two  additional  algorithms;  adding 
one  without  it  would  require  20. 

Directory  Services 

In-house  E-mail  directories  were  rat¬ 
ed  among  the  top  four  issues  in  the 


ADL  poll.  Users  reported  fair 
progress  on  resolving  the  directory 
issues  in  the  past  year,  and  impor¬ 
tant  advances  were  made  in  devel¬ 
oping  directory  standards  and  prod¬ 
ucts  in  1991.  However,  this  has  yet 
to  be  translated  into  products  that 
users  are  aware  of. 

X.400  offers  a  standard  addressing 
format,  but  the  address  is  hardly  us¬ 
er-friendly.  For  example,  my  E-mail 
address  is  (C=USA,  A = TELEMAIL, 

What  if  your  system 
permitted  user  names 
of  only  eight 
characters  and  the 
person  you  were  trying 
to  find  was  named 
Schwartzenegger  or 
Schwartzkoff? 


0= AD  LITTLE,  UN=ULRICH.W). 
How  would  you  look  the  address  up 
to  find  Walter  Ulrich?  What  if  your 
system  permitted  user  names  of  on¬ 
ly  eight  characters  and  the  person 
you  were  trying  to  find  was  named 
Schwartzenegger  or  Schwartzkoff? 

Although  work  on  the  X.500  stan¬ 
dard  for  directory  services  offers  a 
partial  solution  to  these  issues,  X.500 
is  not  always  easy  to  implement. 
The  North  American  Directory  Fo¬ 
rum  (NADF),  which  represents  lead¬ 
ing  E-mail  providers,  is  developing 
and  testing  a  common  implementa¬ 
tion  approach.  DEC,  Hewlett-Packard, 
SoftSwitch,  Microsoft  and  several  oth¬ 
er  vendors  have  made  good  progress 
as  well,  and  users  can  expect  to  see 
the  results  in  1993.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  some  users  are  writing  their 
own  electronic  directories.  Others 
are  evaluating  third-party  directory 
software  emerging  from  specialized 
vendors.  Many  companies  just  use 
the  telephone  to  find  the  E-mail  ad¬ 
dress  the  first  time  they  need  it, 


and  E-mail  addresses  are  joining  fax 
numbers  on  business  cards. 

Roving  Users 

In  the  era  of  star  configurations,  all 
users’  mailboxes  were  kept  in  the 
same  place,  usually  on  a  disk  drive 
in  a  secure  computer  room.  When 
users  traveled,  it  was  an  easy  mat¬ 
ter  to  dial  into  that  central  location 
and  access  the  message  environment. 
Today,  however,  messages  are  stored 
on  the  user’s  LAN,  and  a  large  com¬ 
pany  may  have  hundreds  of  sites 
where  messages  are  stored. 

LAN  E-mail  systems  provide  re¬ 
mote  users  with  immediate  access 
to  the  local  mailbox,  but  some  com¬ 
panies  object  to  the  expense  of  pro¬ 
viding  remote-access  facilities  on  ev¬ 
ery  LAN.  Others  are  not  comfortable 
with  the  potential  security  problems 
in  such  an  arrangement.  Some  al¬ 
ternatives  exist,  but  they  are  far  from 
ideal.  For  example,  messages  des¬ 
tined  for  traveling  recipients  can  be 
redirected  to  a  centrally  located  LAN 
set  up  for  this  purpose,  a  host-based 
E-mail  system  or  a  third-party  E- 
mail  service.  A  well-designed  LAN 
internet  can  solve  this  problem  by 
providing  the  necessary  application 
connectivity. 

LAN  E-mail  across  multiple  com¬ 
munications  boundaries  in  a  multi¬ 
vendor  environment  is  inevitable.  In¬ 
vestments  in  traditional  approaches 
and  isolated,  ad  hoc  E-mail  initia¬ 
tives  will  just  add  to  the  complexi¬ 
ty  and  waste  time  and  money.  The 
solution  is  to  adopt  an  electronic 
messaging  strategy  with  both  short- 
and  long-term  goals.  The  full  pow¬ 
er  of  today’s  E-mail  solutions  can 
be  harnessed  by  carefully  matching 
business  goals,  users’  needs  and  avail¬ 
able  technology.  A  flexible  commu¬ 
nications  architecture  combined  with 
a  full  migration  strategy  will  assure 
a  minimum  of  disruption  and  opti¬ 
mize  the  usage  and  benefits  of  elec¬ 
tronic  mail. 


Walter  Ulrich  is  director  of  Arthur  D. 
Little’s  Pacific  Southwest  region  in 
Los  Angeles.  He  is  also  the  founder 
and  a  board  member  of  the  Electronic 
Messaging  Association. 
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Are  you  still  trying  to  keep  pace 
with  your  office  workflow? 


Life  in  the  “fast  lane?  Surely 
this  isn’t  what  it’s  supposed  to  be. 
Spending  endless  hours  passing  and 
processing  paper  isn’t  an  effective  way 
to  handle  your  company’s  workflow 
process.  Now  there  is  a  solution  that 
will  put  your  productivity  on  a  fast 
track  and  get  you  out  of  the  relays 
for  good. 

It’s  called  the  FileNet®  WorkFlo® 
Business  System.  With  WorkFlo,  digi¬ 
tized  document  images  replace  paper 
and  your  personal  computer  becomes 


an  extension  of  your  desktop,  integrat¬ 
ing  mainframe  data,  PC  applications, 
and  images  into  the  work  process. 

WorkFlo  automatically  links, 
prioritizes,  and  manages  the  storage, 
retrieval,  processing,  display,  commu¬ 
nication,  printing,  and  routing  of  all 
the  information  required  to  process 
your  work. 

Put  FileNet  to  work  for  you.  Our 
installed  base  of  more  than  500  sys¬ 
tems  in  production  applications  in  18 
industries  underscores  why  imaging  is 


one  of  the  most  strategic  technologies 
of  the  ’90s.  Call  Ray  Brown  at 
(714)  966-3900  or  write 
FileNet  Corporation, 

3565  Harbor  Boulevard, 

Costa  Mesa,  CA  92626 
for  a  free  16-page 
brochure  on 
“Integrating  Your 
Information  Resources? 


FileNet 

The  Imaging  and  WorkFlo  Company 


FileNet  and  WorkFlo  are  registered  trademarks  of  FileNet  Corporation. 
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OFF  THE  SHELF 


THE  CUSTOMER  COMES  SECOND, 
AND  OTHER  SECRETS  OF 
EXCEPTIONAL  SERVICE 

By  Hal  F.  Rosenbluth  and 
Diane  McFerrin  Peters 
William  Morrow  (New  York),  1992 
240  pages,  $20 


Just  when  we  all 
thought  we  had  the 
service  thing  down 
pat — the  customer 
comes  first,  right? — 
along  comes  Hal 
Rosenbluth,  CEO  of 
phenomenally  suc¬ 
cessful  Rosenbluth 
Travel  in  Philadelphia  (see  “The  Mad 
Doctor  of  Corporate  Travel,”  CIO, 
May  1,  1992),  to  tell  us  that,  no,  the 
employee  comes  first.  In  The  Cus¬ 
tomer  Comes  Second,  written  with  Di¬ 
ane  McFerrin  Peters,  Rosenbluth  as¬ 
serts  that  the  average  workplace 
creates  competition  between  em¬ 
ployees,  overwork,  stress,  fear  and 
other  ills.  Miserable  employees  are 
not  going  to  put  the  customer  first, 
no  matter  what  the  corporate  credo. 

Rosenbluth’s  book  describes  his 
company’s  efforts  to  build  a  work 


environment  that  fosters  teamwork, 
open  communication,  security,  ex¬ 
cellence  and  innovation.  Yes,  we’ve 
heard  this  one  before,  and  we  haven’t 
quite  believed  it.  Unfortunately,  for 
many  corporations,  employee  satis¬ 
faction  is  an  ideal  readily  sacrificed 
to  more  compelling  objectives,  such 
as  profitability  and  efficiency.  But  the 
author  demonstrates  that  profits  are 
a  natural  extension  of  happiness  in 
the  workplace. 

Rosenbluth’s  approach  begins  with 
teamwork  and  open  communication. 
He  regularly  surveys  associates,  polls 
mid-level  managers  and  forms  ran¬ 
dom  focus  groups  to  get  readings  on 
morale.  Any  associate  can  express 
ideas  or  concerns  to  any  manager 
or  to  Rosenbluth  himself  via  voice 
mail.  And  associates  regularly  eval¬ 
uate  their  leaders’  performances — 
Rosenbluth’s  included. 

The  company  invests  heavily  in 
philosophical,  technical  and  leader¬ 
ship  training,  as  well  as  in  a  formal 
quality  program.  Team-building  ex¬ 
ercises  and  interdepartmental  ex¬ 
change  programs  give  employees  a 
sense  of  the  company  as  a  whole 
and  their  place  in  it. 


The  fruits  of  Rosenbluth’s  efforts 
include  7,500  percent  growth  in  the 
last  15  years,  a  6  percent  turnover 
rate  in  an  industry  where  turnover 
runs  as  high  as  50  percent,  a  client- 
retention  rate  of  90  percent  and  $1.5 
billion  in  annual  sales. 

The  company’s  approach  to  ser¬ 
vice  is  cultural,  functional  and,  one 
may  infer  from  its  excellent  reputa¬ 
tion,  inspirational.  Rosenbluth  advo¬ 
cates  inducting  employees  into  the 
corporate  culture  as  a  means  of  en¬ 
couraging  those  who  want  to  build 
a  career  with  the  company  and  weed¬ 
ing  out  those  who  merely  want  to 
build  a  career.  He  urges  business 
leaders  to  abandon  corporate  sys¬ 
tems  that  reward  employees  for  be¬ 
ing  politically  savvy  and  instead  to 
focus  on  rewarding  good  work,  team 
play  and  integrity. 

The  author  may  take  some  flack 
from  business  pundits  for  suggest¬ 
ing  that  companies  hire  only  nice 
people  because  they  bring  caring  and 
unselfishness  to  the  workplace  and 
because  “nice  people  do  better  work.” 
But  if  rapid  growth,  high  profits  and 
low  turnover  are  any  indicators, 
Rosenbluth  is  on  to  something. 


CRAZY  BOSSES 

By  Stanley  Bing 

William  Morrow  (New  York),  1992 
272  pages,  $20 


Stanley  Bing  is  not 
a  happy  man.  That’s 
because  he  is  a  mid¬ 
dle  manager — that 
species  of  white-col¬ 
lar  wildlife  which, 
these  days  at  least, 
most  resembles  a  tin 
duck  in  a  shooting 
gallery.  Bing  (not  his  real  name),  who 
writes  a  spiritedly  depressed  monthly 
column  for  Esquire  magazine,  bases 
Crazy  Bosses  on  the  premise  that  in 
American  management  circles,  crazy 
bosses  are  the  predictable  Darwini¬ 
an  adaptation  to  the  larger  corporate 
madness  that  gained  respectability 
during  the  zany  1980s. 

The  problem  wasn’t  bad  manage¬ 
ment  per  se,  writes  Bing;  it  was 


“admiration  of  bad  management.”  (He 
notes  that  the  business  press  gen¬ 
erally  played  this  game,  massaging 
the  images  of  the  leading  Huns  un¬ 
less  they  were  “actually  under  in¬ 
dictment,”  and  he  quotes  a  Fortune 
profile  of  Frank  Lorenzo  character¬ 
izing  the  soon-to-be  wrecker  of  East¬ 
ern  Airlines  as  “flinty”  and  “hard- 
driving.”  They  can  say  that  again.) 

Faced  with  a  culture  that  cele¬ 
brated  and  egged  on  the  greedy,  in¬ 
different  raiders  who  gutted  decent 
businesses  for  fun  and  (egregious) 
personal  profit,  what  models  remained 
for  bosses  to  ape?  Just  the  nutso 
ones,  says  Bing.  Forget  decency, 
ethics,  humanity  and  reason.  Mere¬ 
ly  surviving  in  such  a  climate  re¬ 
quired  new  norms,  none  of  them 
pleasant  to  labor  among. 

These  newly  honored  norms,  of 
which  Bing  presents  many  colorful 
and  harrowing  examples,  are  em¬ 
bodied  in  five  general  types  of  crazy 


bosses:  the  paranoid,  the  bully,  the 
narcissist,  the  bureaucrazy  (a.k.a.  the 
organizational  fascist),  and  the  dis¬ 
aster  hunter  (who  is  always  looking 
for  a  place  to  crash  and  burn,  prefer¬ 
ably  right  on  top  of  you). 

“In  a  healthy  company,”  writes 
Bing,  “with  halfway  decent  values 
and  communication  between  people 
and  departments,  a  crazy  boss  will 
be  cut  off  from  the  herd,  wither  away 
and,  eventually,  find  himself  a  job  in 
an  organization  crazy  enough  to  ap¬ 
preciate  his  strengths.” 

Refreshingly,  Crazy  Bosses  is  not 
a  how-to  book  that  will  instruct  read¬ 
ers  in  coping  with  insanity  in  their 
bosses  or — assuming  that  many  read¬ 
ers  are  also  bosses — in  themselves. 
But  on  the  theory  that  knowledge 
is  power,  Bing’s  quite  entertaining 
jeremiad  provides  a  context  for  un¬ 
derstanding  the  pain  that  many  of 
us  at  work  today  in  America  are 
suffering. 
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SOME  OF  THE 
CHIEF  REASONS  TO 

CHOOSE 
AKT  ACCUNET 
DIGITAL  SERVICES. 


CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER  CHIEF  INFORMATION  OFFICER 


Choosing  AT&T  ACCUNET  Digital  Services  is  one  decision  all  the  decision¬ 
makers  can  agree  on. 

The  chief  executive  officer  will  no  doubt  be  impressed  by  ACCUNET’s 
reliability.  Because  the  CEO  knows  that  the  company’s  data  lines  can  affect  the  com¬ 
pany’s  bottom  line.  After  all,  if  a  data  line  goes  down,  sales,  productivity  and  profits 
can  go  down  with  it.  But  with  ACCUNET,  data  lines  are  protected  by  AT&T’s  FASTAR!M 
This  exclusive  technology  gives  AT&T  the  only  self-healing  nationwide  network 
that  can  automatically  bring  circuits  back  up  in  minutes  in  the  event  of  a  cable  cut. 


Data  Comm 

Magazine 


<©  1992  AT&T  fMust  be  consistent  with  terms  as  set  forth  in  the  tariff  ‘If  the  circuit  is  terminated  before  12  months,  full  installation  charges  will  apply 


The  chief  information  officer  will  applaud  ACCUNET’s  routing  diversity. 
Because  the  CIO  knows  that  routing  diversity  can  make  a  network  more  reliable, 
since  it  gives  data  lines  separate  and  distinct  paths  to  travel  on.  AT&T  is  the  only 
vendor  that  guarantees  routing  diversity  by  offering  the  Enhanced  Diversity  Routing 
Option.  AT&T  can  offer  EDRO  because  it  has  more  digital  switches,  fiber  miles  and 
fiber  loops  than  anyone.  So  a  company  can  get  all  the  reliability  of  routing  diversity 
with  only  one  network  to  manage.  And  for  companies  with  mission-critical  data 
lines,  AT&T  offers  a  special  service  that  can  move  data  to  another  circuit  in  millisec¬ 
onds  if  a  problem  occurs. 

No  doubt  the  chief  financial  officer  will  give  ACCUNET  high  marks  for 

its  competitive  pricing.  Because  AT&T 


Multi  Service  Volume  Pricing  Plan 
makes  ACCUNET  more  affordable  than 
ever.  In  fact,  the  longer  the  contract, 
and  the  higher  the  level  of  commit¬ 
ment,  the  more  you  could  savet  And 
now  that  even  includes  access  circuits. 
Plus  AT&T  has  waived  all  installation 
charges  for  T15  circuits* 

Everyone  will  appreciate 


CHIEF  FINANCIAL  OFFICER 


ACCUNET’s  ability  to  offer  the  specific 


level  of  reliability  and  diversity  they  need  for  their  data  applications.  What’s  more, 
companies  can  call  on  the  expertise  of  AT&T  s  sales  staff,  set  vice  consultants  and 

Bell  Labs  to  design  their  reliability  solutions. 

It’s  easy  to  convince  the  CEO,  CIO  or  CFO  on  the  value  of  AT&T  ACCUNET 
Digital  Services.  Because  when  it  comes  to  data,  we  know  that  reliability  diversity 
and  competitive  pricing  are  the  chief  concerns  of  every  chief  decision-maker. 

For  more  information  on  how  to  improve  the  reliability  of  your  data 
network,  call  your  AT&T  Account  Executive  or  1  800  247-1212,  Ext.  948. 


AT&T 

The  right  choice. 


Take  control  of  DB2 
change  management 

Introducing  CHANGE  MANAGER 


Eliminate  the  pain 
of  structure  change 

Changing  DB2  data  structures 
no  longer  has  to  be  time-consum¬ 
ing,  tedious  and  error-prone.  Now 
you  can  make  changes  and  keep 
your  applications  on  target  for 
meeting  business  goals. 

CHANGE  MANAGER  is  the  first 
comprehensive  product  for  DB2 
change  management.  It  has  the 
depth  of  function,  flexibility  and  power 
that  the  industry  has  come  to  expect 
in  a  product  from  BMC  Software. 


Ultimate  mastery 

CHANGE  MANAGER  completely 
automates  the  specification,  migra¬ 
tion  and  implementation  of  changes 
among  multiple  DB2  subsystems.  It 
provides  total  functionality,  ensuring 
that  every  component  of  the  change 
process  is  covered. 

With  CHANGE  MANAGER,  you 
can  synchronize  changes  among 
multiple  subsystems  and  establish 
a  control  point  at  any  subsystem  or 
CASE  tool.  CHANGE  MANAGER 
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also  recovers  DB2  data  and  struc¬ 
tures  to  any  number  of  previously 
saved  versions. 


Built  on  experience 

Surveys  repeatedly  confirm  that 
BMC,  which  began  delivering  high- 
quality  DB2  products  in  1987,  is 
the  preferred  vendor  for  DB2  users. 
To  experience  the  quality  of  a 
BMC  Software  solution  and  learn 
more  about  this  comprehensive 
change  management  product,  ask 
for  a  30-Day-Plus  Free  Trial  of 
CHANGE  MANAGER  by  calling 
713  240-8800  or  1  800  841-2031. 
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